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We have told you already how 

FR Mellin's Food is starch-free, how it 
en hes a baby from birth, how, 

nixed with frest Ik, it is an exact substitute for 


mother’s milk Free sample n receipt of 2d. for 
} iple Departmnent, Mellin's Food, 


Mellins Food 


By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 96 pages, 
dealing with the feeding and rearing of infants from birth, 
will be sent free on receipt of 2d. for postage. 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and after weaning, 
with recipes for simple diets, will be sent, post free, to 
those who have charge young infants, on application 
to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, P 
LONDON, S.E. 


wsburys Drowns 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


T costs one halfpenny a week to keep 


the teeth polished and hygienically 
clean, and the mouth and breath fresh 
and sweet, with Jewsbury & Brown's 
Oriental Tooth Paste. 


And there is no better dentifrice 
made than this. 


1/- Tubes. 1.6 & 2/6 Pots. 


JEWSBURY G BROWN, 
Ardwick Green, Manchester. 


Q.—Jan., 1911.} 


S.Y.U. 


If he “snaps you up” give him 


something “snappy” ; 
—a nice stew made with : 
E.D.S., not that dusty cold 3 
joint—at least he won't 
it’s the cold joint because Ed- ¥ 
wards’ Desiccated Soup makes 4 
even scraps taste Havoury and é 
juicy like fresh-cooked meat. 
Don’t tell this 
to your husband. 
E.D.S. 
' she 
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**] have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 
—Sir CHAS. A. CAMEKON, C.B., M.D, 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


300 Grands Prix, : Cocoa, 
Gold Medals, &c. 


“There is no ul “ not find her day’s toil easier, d herself 
tronger, if she drank Fry Cocoa regular] It is the ideal beverage for a mid 
morning lunch, for it feeds while it satisfie 


**Grand Prix,’’ Brussels Exhibition, 1910. 


The Highest Distinction that the Exhibition can bestow. 


Fry’s Pure Concentrated and Malted Cocoas, Milk and Vinello Chocolate 
were selected by Capt. Scott in preference to all others 
for his British Antarctic Expedition. 
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Manicure Cases, ebony fittings, 
BD Wives 4/6 to 286 


containing four razors, 


15/+, 25/ 


Ar n rushes, 
tel Mirrors, ZG prices 2/00 
Ao? 46,40 te, 3/6 to BB 


NEW YEAR 


Shavin ase, 
iat valu 


price 


14/6 


Hair Tidy, 


price 0/08 


BRANCHES ALMOST EVERYWHERE. 


italogue free on application to Head Office, Nottingham. 


SIR JESSE BOOT, 


Director 


a 4 . 
ry ay } 
| GIFTS 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET MAKE APPRECIATIVE PRESENTS. 4 
\ Manicu e es, fittings, NS C > 
qm \ 
\\ 
Leat t Travelling 
Xylonite 
Hair ‘ 
au rush, 
price 61 
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Do This for Seven Days 


And See How Your Hair will Improve. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED SENT FREE. 


Write To-day for Your Presentation Package. 


how vour hair will At the end of the week you will 
ind delighted at t nt, which will 
\l ] rds, the greatest le marked th | 
ribing the All scurfand. dandrutt « osits wil 
‘) present from \ rw 1 Whilst 
Mrites to him for at, tine practiss 
New | villa 
WEAKNESS AND POVERTY. New, vigor | 


possess such poo 


(ireyness 
Baldness 

Failing Hair 
Lustreless Hair 
Scurf Deposits 
Dull Hair 

Greasy Hair 
Dry, Brittle Hair 
Discoloured Hair 
Dandruff Dust 


Ix 

“Mr. is., 2S. Od., & 45. 6d. 
SENT YOU FREE. shampoos) for 1s. The 
| Mr. 1 rds will send you by post Same can be obtained post free by sending 


postal order for amount to Edw ards’ Harlene 


1). A Bottle of that wonderful Hair-Tonic and ©» 95-6, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Scalp Food — ** Harlene-for-the-Hair” 
! r ever | 


2). A Packet of the splendid ‘‘Cremex’’ Sham- FREE COUPON. 


poo Powder for shampooing your hair and lo Tux EDWARDS’ HARLENE Ce 


scalp at home. |! Powder | H | 
urlor ter 


| I] 
most ‘Interesting Book, telling you all 
about your hair, rious disordes 


“ 


your hau 


WONDERFUL RESULTS FOLLOW SEVEN 
DAYS’ *‘HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.” 


Wr bree Outht and follow the directions con 


tain hor ven dat 


— 


It weak and - 
/ | repl | 
3 ors Hair Dn ing goo 
| CHA 
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UITE GOOD THING re 
HONEYCOMB MOULD 


Every Cook Mousekeeper 
Vy ple to hear Honey- 
~/ } ~~ comb Mould, \ Jelly | 
& 


“ Packet makes 1) Pints. 


Here’s Another Good Thing —“* SUNSHINE”’ 


The First and Most Economic 


CUSTARD POWDER 


6id. Tin makes 24 Pints. 


» A FOR 


¢ Empress of Russia, 


r easily 

No experience necessary 

Carnage Paid, for 73. bextra 
per wket Write for pre opmions 


and see the Machine at work, 


“SEWING MACHINE CO. (Desk 10), 
32 & Street, Holborn, LONDON, E.c, 


ARDENBRITE 


SHINE 


Even the Crystal Palace would 
be bright and smart if it 


714 


-~ were cleaned with Panshine. 
TY Panshine cleans and polishes all glass 
dows, picture glasses, mirrors 
i} and tine table glass—and it has a 
un hundred d one uses in cleaning 
eve cl ] 

same of 


H. D. POCHIN & CO., Ld., 
Sallord, 
MANCHESTER, 


/ 


Ya I \ e has an established rem ae | 


PEPS Speedily Banish 
The ‘Cold-Germ’ from the Home. 


Be have a habit of running 


medicinal fumes carry a soothing and heal- 


Infectious 


*“thro’ the house” because the 
first sufferer walks into’ the 


house and generally scatters broad- 
cast countless germs which = are 
breathed in by the rest of the family. 
Then brother, sister, father, or mother 
begin to complain of a cough, and it is 
a piece of good fortune if this does not 
leave behind some more serious chest 
weakness. There is no limit to the con- 
sequences of a cough or cold, and no 


wise alternative remains but to feat th 


hist symptoms prompt, t Peps the 
wonderful medicine which is breathed 
from pleasant dissolving tablets into the 
cough-torn breathing-tubes, These rich 


channmeas rigni t to the f fiest recesses of 


the lungs, where the germs of disease 
may have found a hiding-place. Every 
inch of sore, torn, and inflamed tissue 
is thus reached by eps; and the cold, 
however severe or old-standing, is soon 
overcome. With a box of Peps always 
handy, coughs, colds, and influenza are 
banished from the home and kept away. 


Of ali Chemists and St 


“A Pine Forest in Every Home” 


4 
NWA 
Sample post free sixpence. 
tage, T, PAVITT & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. | . 
6d. 
SIX 
The 
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| 
_ 
| 
>» 
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THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT! 


Frankly and avowedly an advertisement. And it tells of a 
notable offer in connection with a notable and famous Hair 
Grower—Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ TATCHO. It tells of the free GIVING 
to every user of TATCHO of a Hair Brush that is the acme of 
scientific perfection, a happy and timely idea—a true working 
partner with the true Hair Grower, Tatcho. Will you accept one? 


THE KING EDWARD MODEL bristes, leaving. the brash sweet an 


clean tor ancther occasiol 
brush and see tl rf 1 dead hairs « 
ho Hair-Health ] a duplicate the bristle-tufts, and vill realise portant 
moa t ipplied for the use of Hi t mu is the Tatcho Hair-Health B , the King 
edward Mo 
que a character, these Hai This, the is all lave t ) 
re 
FRE FREE BRUSH 
iy, TATCHO the coupor 
Mr. Ceo. R. Sims’ ‘ 
‘ fy Cenuine, Cood, aborator ( 
True Hair Crower. treet, | ' 
ib 
he 
ne c t 
a 
i 
t (st ve 
j ld 
if r 
Fu 
r tl e 
MR. GEO. R. SIMS. 
le lea— 
partnes FREE BRUSH COUPON. 
| Geo. Kk 
Patcho 
th of the M ] 
hair 
ha t A 
I eps the } hur hialirtr (@ 
1 leave 
i npl 
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° either for yourself or as a 
When Buying a Pen - be sure you get 


It always writes when you want it to write—never 
skips, blots, or requires coaxing. Its action is so 
smooth and even that it makes writing a pleasure. 


Don’t choose at random. Get a“ SWAN ” that just suits your 
hand and vou will have a Fountain Pen that will last a lifetime. 


There i SIVAN" for every hand at prices ranging srom 
106% Our booklet shows many styles. Write for it to-day. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD 6&6 CO., 
79 and 80, High peepee London, W.C. 


93, Cheapside, F.C., .R Street, London; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester 3 
ro, Rue Ne Brenta 37, Ave. de Opéra, Paris; and at New York 
Chicago. 


Use “SWAN” INK Rite 


“N RO 


I 

I 

. te. G irk Brown Black, Secretly packed 
by Post for 13, 2/3, 33, 2/9, 4/6. 
LEIGH & CRAWFORD (Desk 10), 32, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C, Post free, Ws 2) 9, s 


Beef Extracts and Tonics 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. have no curative action. - 
a in Provincial Newspapers. Prepared only by a 
Full particulars a clase of bp ty, by means of ¢ : 
this of pubicite, moos ef MITCHELL, M.P.S., Chemist, 
yelend, man be had 35, King Street, Egremont, Cheshire. 
Department, CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, FREE If “ Febrowen,” taken according to directions, fails to 
udgate Hill, London, E.C. TEST prove beneficial after five or six doses, you may return 


OFFER, remainder of bottle, and receive your money back in full 


HUNTER’S GREAT INDIGESTION CURE 


fr YOU IS FOR YOU. 


Bec: use U been able to eat a round meal without suffering much distress afterwards In fact, much food 
e ot west 
Hunter’ s Great Lidtessiion Cure ist « vay with this bother and enable you to cat lenjoy anything 
just lus that one bott'e cured him, when for many m withs his life had been a burden, 
Mahe a Aeceigerg prt i Indigestion could appreciate what it would mean if they were free from the 
pain t t aft 
E WANT YOU TO SEND FOR ONE BOTTLE. We will send post paid for 1s. 44d. as a trial. 


Mar W. W. H U N T E R, 
REGENT STREET, SWINDON, ENGLAND. 


1 Or from any chemist. Do not take a substitute, 
his remedy is good for the liver and for any stomach disorder. 
vii 
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Offside-entrance problem solved 
A new feature of the 1911 


carriage bodies 


Every motorist knows 
how desirable easy en- 
trance to the driver's 
seat from both sides 
would be, and how d fh- 
cult, if not impossible, 
it has been to obtain it. 
The carriage body de- 
sign has not allowed 
this, and generally the 
gear and brake levers 
are in the way, but this 
is not so on De Dion 
Bouton chassis. 


Without affecting the 
appearance—offside en- 
trance is included, with 
other new features, in 
three carriage bodies we 
have designed. 


These models are : 
Double-purpose, to seat 


two. 
Double-purpose, to seat 

four. 
Torpedo-type, to seat 

four. 
With De Dion Bouton 
chassis renowned for 


reliability—they form a 

most satistactory  car- 

riage. 

De Dion Bouton 
‘ ( Marlbx« 


(1907), Ltd., 


Send for special leaflets 
on the above and our 
1911 catalogue. 


rou, 


Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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SANDOWS HEALTH: MESSAGE FOR 191 


4 


» I WILL DO SO FREE OF CHARGE 
| WHEREVER YOU LIVE. 


THOUSANDS upon thousands of ailing men, 
women and children, whose ages varied from 
five years to eighty-five, suffering from 
many forms of severe and distressing illness, 
have during the last year been restored to 
the enjoyment of full health as the result 
of writing for one of my free booklets, offered 
to you to-day. 

These cures were brought about by 
entirely naiural means, without the use of 
a single dose of medicine, by simple, gentle 
and pleasant movements scientifically prescribed for each individual so as to exactly 


wcord with the condition, constitution, illness, and age of the person. 

Now, I say to vou. if vou are suffering any of the forms ‘of illness mentioned, 
me send you one of my books dealing with your complaint. I don’t ask you to make 
any payment for it: IT don't ask you to even pay the postage; nor do you place 
vourself under any obligation to take my advice or treatment. 

It do not matter in whatever part ot the United Kingdom or the world outside you 
may live, the book you want will reach you if you care to simply write for it. Fill in 
and forward the application form below to me at 32, St. James’ Street, London, 5.W. 

With the book vou will also receive a personal letter containing a frank opimion 
as to the suitability of your case for treatment by my method. 

Select the volume which deals with your own health trouble or physical requirement. 

1. Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 10. Rheumatism and Cout. 17. Circulatory Disorders. 

2. Constipation and its Cure 1. Anemia: Its Cause and Cure. 18. Skin Disorders. 

3. Liver Troubles 12. Kidney Disorders: Functional 19. Physical Development for Men. 

4. Nervous Disorders in Men. and Chronic. 20. Everyday Health. 

5. Nervous Disorders in Women 13. Lack of Vigour. 21. Boys’ and Cirls’ Health and 

6. Obesity in Men 14 Physical Deformities in Men. Ailments 

7 Obesity in Women. 15. Physical Deformities in 22. Figure Culture for Women. 
8. Heart Affections. Women 23. Insomnia. 
9. Lung and Chest Complaints 16. Functional Defects in Speech. 24. Neurasthenia. 


CUT OUT, FILL IN AND FORWARD THIS FORM. 


Post to Eugen Sandow, 32, St. —— Street, London, S.Ww. 


Special Application Form for The Quiver” Readers 


with an opinion as to whether my case 
on 
A from which rehet is desired. 


Give further particulars on your own notepaper 


| 
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Dr. R. 
Marouche, 
M. »B.S.C 


Capt. A. R. Walker, 
R.E. 


Rub some stove black or ink 
on the thumbs, press them on 


per; send, with birth date and > There are special merits in CARNA 
if known), a P.O. tor Is. tor DENTIFRICE SALTS that others do 
cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, and not possess. 
stamped envelope. I wil! give you a Th _ 
ey cleanse the mouth to a di sree rarely 


from chart, to advertise my success. They harden the gums and Sive them a 
healthy feeling and appear e 


PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, They preserve the teoth and arrest decay 


ive you a decaye at tooth 4 Jse © CARNA 


A Professional Man writes:— YOU DENTIFRICE SALTS and the decay will 
£0 no turth 
They impart a peariv wh tenes 3 to the teeth 
“ Which is much ‘to be admured 


a They give that cleanly and retreshing 


to the mouth which enjoyable is 
of the 


one ent 


4 BURGESS LION OINTMENT. Ro wastc in use. Just try them. 
a SIXPENCE A BOX. 
| CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
110, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
rom 
| Advice yrats, 


ESTABLISHED 47 YEARS 


Cassell’s Time Tables 
ABC ARRANGEMENT 


COMBINING ALSO 


Compiete Train Services 
KASIEST, MOST UP-TO-DATE AND TILOROUGH 


Day and Night Services Visible at a Glance 


Index and Time Tables in Clear Print, Excellent, Reliable Maps 


(livery Railway Co.’s Lines separately indicated) 


Specimen cony post free trom the Publishers on receipt of postcard. 
On Sale at every Railway Bookstall and from all Stationers and 
Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 


CASSELI AND CO., LTD, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, Eb 


Yoe 


NOLANGING OR CUTTING | ate 
€ 
| 
€ 
| | 
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Xmas & New Year Dainties 


AUN. 


CRAWFORD’S SHORTBREAD 


CRAWFOKD'S 
AYRSHIRE 
SHORTBREAD 


CRAWFORD'S 
ALMOND 
SHORTBREAD 


Ve 


CRAWFORD'S 
MISTLETOE 
SHORTBREAD 


CRAWFORD'S 
BALMORAL 
SHORTBREAD 


CRAWFORD'S 
CASTLE 
SHORTBREAD 


© 


CRAWFORD'S 
LOTHIAN 
SHORTBREAD 


CRAWFORD’'S 
WAVERLEY 

SHORTBREAD 


>) 
$ WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Ltd., Edinburgh, Liverpool, London. 


M: AY. BE OBTAINED LOOSE BY fHE POUND AND IN SPECIAL TINS FROM YOUR 
OWN GROCER OR BAKER 
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Grand New Competition 


FIRST PRIZE: 125-GUINEA STERLING PLAYER-PIANO. 
SECOND PRIZE, £15 cash. THIRD PRIZE, £10 cash. 
FOURTH PRIZE, £5 cash. 

10 Prizes of £1 each, and 40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes. 


Our former competitions have been so popular that we have decided to offer another handsome 
First Prize, and have accordingly made arrangements to offer a magnificent PLAYER-PIANO. 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 

r | t which rep te 


ther 
vith CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, THI LORY il IVER, THI 
NI LITTLI the 
I 
a t ] 
Ke 
Little 
ATURDAY JOURNAL 
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THE PLAYER-PIANO 
f 


It 


The Player Piano 


FOURTH SET OF PICTURES 


FATHER HAS G6 ry 
A FINE MOTOR-CAR | 


AND A 


mr: 


29 w 31 32 


Keep all your sets together till the closing date is announced in these pages. 


| 
‘TOM | 


Bird-mark 


Underwear 


BEARS THE STAMP OF 


DELICACY and REFINEMENT. | 


Of superb texture, and the mode of manufacture 
is such that it conforms to the figure without 
produces warmth without bulkiness. 


a crease ; 


UNSHRINKABLE, SEAMLESS. 


BIR D-mark | 
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If you would have the best, ask 
your draper or outfitter to-day for 


Underwear 


and be sure you obtain it. 


_Peter Pen Knows Thousands 


Who Use The Onoto Pen 


‘But Tam still looking for the men, women and 
children who have writing to do—and do it with- 


out the Onoto Pen. 


“What a pen to have—the pen that doesn’t leak. 

“It does not splutter, blot or scratc h. 

“It fills itself ina flash. Fancy that—no filler—no squirt. It fills 
alone—a pen on its own. 

* | could say much more. 
speech 1s ‘ Get a British-made 


Sut when it’s summed up Peter Pen’s 


Self-Filling - - 
Safety De 


IMPORTANT. — For those who require a larger pen, with a very flexible nib, a ne 
model—the new “G" has been put on the market. Try this new “G" at your 
Stationers. 


Pree 106 and upwards of all 
stutioners, yewellers and stores, 
Booklet about it tft from 
Thos, De La Rue ‘x Co,, Lted., 
5, Bunhill Row, London, E.C 


Also ask for ONOTO INK 
—the best for fountain 
and all other pens. 
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| | OLE 
BOOKS FORE 
#CIFTS ANDI 
PRESENTATION 


fO SUIT ALL TASTES 
it PUBLISHED BY 


5 CASSELL © COMPANY ITD, 


Keartons’ 
and their Story Nature Pictures 


By €. Keble Chatterton Beautifully reproduced in 24 Colour Plates, 

. 72 Rembrandt Photogravures, and hundreds 

Contains a Frontispiece in Colour and over of Illustrations from Photographs by Richard 

150 Illustrations. It has a beautiful Cover and Cherry Kearton, with Descriptive Text 

Design in Gilt, enriched by a Coloured by Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., etc. 

Medallion painted by the famous marine Medium 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2 vols., 15s. 
artist, Mr. Charles Dixon. Super royal 8vo, each nei. 


cloth gilt, gilt top, 21s. net. 


lume, Jandsomely illu-trated.”"— 
I wig wndard, t , had 


100 Popular Pictures sik 
Pictures selacted from the Worlds Great | IM the Heart of Africa 


Galleries, with an Introduction by M. H. 

Spielmann, F.S.A., and Note on each Picture By the Duke of Mecklenburg 

by Arthur Fish. ‘Vol. L., Imp. Ato, cloth gilt, With 4 Plates and 147 pages of Illustrations 
‘12s, . Volume I. contains 50 Pictures. and 2 Maps, > Ato, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 

: by Van Dyck, The author of wok, the Duke \dolph us 

Velasq t Frederick of Me usin of the Ger- 

Kaphael, israe Millet, MacWhirter, Whistler, | man ret ts} rtsman in the 


Che reproductions have been effected by the Chi ne embodies the results of a hunt- 
; fully that t nd which the Duke 
elica y Lake hal oil | car ec b ih t f scien- 

erts, into unknown territory in Central 


Women of all Nations The Sea and its Story 
By ©. Athol Joyce, M.A. By Captain Frank H. Shaw 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 64 —. and Ernest Jl. Robinson 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. Popu With Coloured Plates by famous Marine 
edition, 6s. net. Artists, and hundreds of Illustrations from 
ble book, dea the racial pe Drawings and Photographs. Super royal 
' 8vo, cloth gilt, 9s. net. 
Mr. t 
M.A., \ 
” fandard, 
Mr. 
prove ew fe to be Please write for Gift Book Catalogue, 
CASSELL G CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 
t usetul book deali vith the subject. London, E.C. 


xiv 
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Are You 


56000 Start in 


— 


ed 4 years Fed From Birth” 


BOY a 
he “Allenburys” Foods 


ont 


Weak Babies soon grow strong, 
sleep well, and gain robust health 
when fed on the ‘Allenburys’ Foods. 


Milk Food No. 1 
Milk Food No. 2) Fron 61 ! 
Malted Food No.3 f hs upward 


WwW 


Allen & Hanburys L*- London 


Ruptured 


Then why suffer longer when the means or 
instant relief are at hand? This is no idle 
statement. I have been curing rupture tor 
30 years with my BROOKS’ 
SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCE, 
and what I have done for 
thousands of sufferers I can 
| do for you. Write to-day for 
my free Illustrated Booklet 
on the Cure of Rupture. It 
gives full particulars of my 
Appliance and the price, 
which I have put so low that 
all may benefit, rich or poor. MR. C. 
I accept no payment if you are not 
absolutely satisfied. \\rite me to-day. C. F. 
Brooks, 80a, Bank Buildings, Kingsway. London, 
SIMPLE 
HOME 
TREATMENT 
Twenty 
Years’ 
Success 
Over 1,000) tins te es one veal Paniplilet 
containing pt ado ‘ pest tree from 


TRENCH'S REMEDIES, Ltd., 
South Frederick Street. Dublin, 


THE. 
IMPROVED 


Your skirt and 


- blouse troubles will vanish \ N 
for ever if you use the “Zita” Dip 
Front Adjuster and Skirt Retainer. \\ 
Your waist looks smaller, and all \ 
untidiness in front is avoided. A perfect \ 
dip is obtained, and without the 
al slightest trouble the skirt is held up at 
the back by means of a simple 

~ \ contrivance, which avoids the use of 

;\ spikes or anything that will damage 

\ the material of your dress. Price | /- 


If unable to obtain from your draper, 
2 Write to 

The Co. 
25 & Fann Street, 
EC. y 


Apguster 
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NESTLES 
MILK 


comes to you 
pure and 

unskimmed 

«| from the Swiss 

high pastures 


The full-cream milk is cooled as soon as it is drawn 
from the cow, and condensed while fresh. It is then 


sealed in air-tight tins, and not subjected to the slightest 
risk of contamination until it is opened. It contains no 
chemical preservatives—absolutely nothing but the purest 
sugar obtainable. It will keep good in the hottest weather, 
and can be kept and used in small quantities as wanted. 

And remember that Nestlé’s Milk can be used for _ 
every purpose that ordinary fresh milk is used for. 

When buying condensed milk, protect yourself against 
machine-skimmed condensed milk by asking plainly for 
Nestlé’s Milk, which is Unskimmed, Unadulterated, 
Uncoloured and Undrugged. 


Best for Babies and for Every Purpose. | 
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Smedley’s Paste 
gives instant relief in 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, 
CHILBLAINS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
SORE THROAT, - 
NEURALGIA, - 
SCIATICA, &c. a 


If applied when the first symptoms appear, it will avert 


what might otherwise be a severe illness, producing = 

en a healthy and vigorous circulation of the blood. ~ 
ena In such cases one application is usually sufficient. ~~ 
pe no As many worthless imitations are being substituted, agg 
ask for SMEDLEY'S PASTE, and have no other. iy 


‘ 


Sold hy all Chemists in 1/13, 


1/6, mad 2/9 bottle or from 


THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


KIND I$ PREFERRED. INK 


FREE AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO THEIR NAME OR 


MONOGRAM RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH is. SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Price 6d and is. Sold by all Stationers, Chemists and Stores 
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| The Austin Hertford" Cabriolet. | \\ 
“The Morning Post” of Nov. 8th says:— \ 


“The Austin stands for the very best 
characteristics of pre-eminently British Engineer- 
ing as applied to motor car construction.” 


Models: 7h.p., 10h.p., 15 h.p., 18-24 h.p., 40 h.p., and 50 h.p. 


Catalogues giving full details of our cars sent at request. Trial 


runs arranged. Visitors to the works are always welcome. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 


Longbridge Works, Northfield, near BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 134, Long Acre, W.C. 
NORWICH: 18 & 22, Prince of Wales Road. 
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A LETTER has just reached me addressed from Walker, L. Leit Friend ling), Alice ¥ 

‘ bar nm’? n Harve M. E. M I). | H. Faher 
On the Pacific Ocean It was from a lady 

on the wavy to her home in China who had been MI. M. Salter. M (y M Har » Mrs. ML 

spending her spare ti on board the steamer For Leit 

re She is a widow with the 


of a large family, but her heart 


was touched by The League of Loving Heart “THE QUIVER” FUNDS 
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Are the Conditions of Modern Life Compatible with the 
Strict Observance of the Sabbath ? 


The Views of Bishop Welldon, Sir J. Compton-Rickett, M.P., Sir James 
Yoxall, M.P., Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 
Rev. A. W. Gough, Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, and Mr. Oswald J. Smith 


Collected by A. 
"THERE is no question, if rightly 


viewed, which is of more import- 
ance than that of Sunday observance. 
fo the Christian it is the Lord's Day, a 
day of spiritual refreshment, of worship, 
and of special activity in spreading the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. To the man to 
Whom religion is only a name it is just 
Sunday, the first day of the week, and 
one which he may legitimately spead in 
any recreation or oecupation which suits 
his fancy or his convenience. Between 
these two there is a great gulf fixed, and 
probably most, if not all, thinking people, 
Whether they be Christian or not, would 
see in the Christian's attitude towards 
Sunday observance substratum of 
idealism and altruism tending towards 
the boundless betterment of the race; 
Whilst he would see in the disregard of 
all Sunday observance the beginnings of 
national decadence, of the decay of that 
lreedom and emancipation of which the 
Sabbath has always been the symbol and 
the Luarantee, 
But there are many Christian people 
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B. COOPER 


who, whilst fully believing in the special 
sacredness of the Lord’s Day, vet con- 
sider that the consciences of Christians 
are unduly weighted and trammelled by 
restrictions Which they deem as archaic 
and cumbersome as the stage coach, and 
which they think constitute a hindrance 
rather than a help to a truer, more 
reverent observance of the Lord’s Day. 
With the intention of obtaining the views 
of thoughtful men on this vastly import- 
ant topic, I wrote to several, and their 
replies are set forth below. It will be 
noted that some of my distinguished 
correspondents stumble over the word 
“Sabbath,” but I may say that I pur- 
posely used this word in preference to any 
other, because it is the Sabbath as detined 
by the Fourth Commandme it which is the 
question at issue, and it is the seeming im- 
possibility of reconciling the letter of this 
commandment with the conditions of lite 
to-day which constitutes the burden on 
the consciences of countless Christians. 
The Rev. A. W. Gough, the beloved, 
gifted and eloquent Vicar of Brompton, 
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who has lifted an almost derelict church by going; and the man who plays golf 


into a foremost place in influence and usually gives the same reason for what 
usefulness, writes in answer to my ques he does. ‘ This is the rest and this is the 
tion as follows: refreshing,” says the man wearied with 

There is no doubt that the practice a week's toil as he walks home on Sunday 
of treating Sunday as a day given through- = mght after having spent several hours of 
out its hours to sacred services and reli- the day in the church and school, and 
gious reading and conversation is becoming given other hours sacred thought 
ess and less observed. This tendency is and to reading some large thoughted and 
partly due to what we call ‘the condi- calm-viewed book of life. He says. it. 

s of modern lite.’ But a wider and and he is quite right. His energies have 
leeper view of the facts carries us in been renewed. He will not Jag or fail 


evitably to the consideration of ideas to keep the pace mn the coming week, 
and drifts a thought which have altered His well spent Sabbath Is sending him 


the common view of life and also many with a refreshed faith, a rewarmed heart. 
of its conditions. and a calmed and reinvigorated nervous 

Why do men arrange, or suffer the system, to find joy and not irritation in 
arrangement of, the the duties of the 
condition of life ) morrow. ‘ There is no 
that the week-end beating Palmer,’ said 
and Sunday If and a rival lawver of 
dinners and it Roundell Palmer: ‘ he 
hom ind concerts pends his Sunday at 
low them to » t the church and teaches 


In the Sunday School 
and then he stavs up 


halt the might through- 


people similarly pla ral out the week at his 
In all respects wit law-books!’ Ouite 
those who accep Phere is no source 


these social institutions 
are free to go tochurch 


twice or three times 


of energy to equal Grd 
and retreshment 


hke communion with 


on Sunda } id to 
teach in the Sunday u C. Vand Ibi hop Welldon, the 
School. do these well-beloved Dean of 
things whilst thei1 Manchester, writes, im 
neighbours dedicate themselves to fresh air answer to my question : 
and a varied selection of ‘ modern con- * There can, 1 think, be no doubt that 
ditions.’ It is natural that, with the in the stre of modern lite makes the strict 
creasing keenness of life and the constant observance of the Sabbath, or rather ot 
acceleration of movement, the desire for the Sunday, more dithcult than it once 
recreation should be more urgent and wa \ certain relaxation of the old 
widespread than it used to be loa great Puritan rule respecting the Sabbath or 
extent this desire 4 not trivolou at Sundav is therefore nece ary, anda | would 
) but really a era to an enhance even say desirabl but I am not aware 
ment of energy to « ne to keep the of anv reason whv a citizen, who is also 
pace a Chiristian, hould not till feel himseit 
| -day, when a blat theology eem bound by these two , VIZ 
to ] cl iredl thr That on Lhat he must vive me part 
the man in the street’ of the clouds and of every Sunday to the public worship 
that I itive ada 1\ of Almighty God 
ca f Lita | in cial >» ‘That he must not n Sunday 
Ww commoniy att hel toa nevlect any more than on other days, act in 
ot rship, the ma " to whoa pint or manner a if all 
chur tise he is ed person were to mmitate it 
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church but once or not iv 
Day ? A great many UM 


STRICT OBSERVANC 


SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


would be injurious to the highest 
welfare cf the State.” 

That is the view of a broad-minded 
clergyman, a dignitary of the Church of 
England; and I will put side by side 
with it the views of a thoroughly serious, 
high-minded Jayman—a man who was 
brought up in a Methodist home, and 
whose whole life has been devoted to the 
serious study of education and morals. 
Sir James Yoxall, M.P., writes: 

“You have set one a puzzler. First 
of all, what is meant by ‘the strict 
observance of the Sabbath ’?— the Jewish 
Sabbath, the Puritan Sunday, the mid- 
Victorian Sunday (which I suttered trom), 
or the kind of Sunday spent by the middle 
class England to-day detinition of 
terms is almost an essential. One undet 
stands what ‘the conditions of medern 
lite’ are without closer definition, but 
What can now be regarded as a * strict 
observance of the Sabbath’? My own 
children are allowed much = greater lati- 
tude in the matter than I was, and I do 
not find that they are less reverent o1 
moral. [To am sure they are much hap 
pier. On Saturday night im my native 
town of Redditch the church bell began 
to ring at six o'clock, for what reason I 
know not; but I do know that the sound 
of it was like a knell in my ears, because 
of the almost funereal tinge of the mot 
row. One condition of modern lite is 
huge cities. A Sunday in London for all 
Who have not a thoroughly comfortable 
home, with a family or circle of friends, 


OF THE SABBATH 


must be a termble day, in between the 
services. I do not see how sound sense 
or practicability can rule out the escaping 
from London into the country of hundreds 
of thousands of people on the Sunday ; 
and yet that, I suppose, would not be a 
‘ strict’ observance of the day. Bicycle, 
motor-car, train, tram, and boat com- 
plicate the question. If it be, as I think it 
is, that the conditions of modern life are 
not compatible with what used to be 
considered strict observance of the 
Sunday, the only comforting consideration 
would be that perhaps the old strict 
observance was not very rational, nor 
perhaps even justified by the Canon ; 
that it was part of the letter which killeth ; 
and that one can still go by the spirit 
Which maketh alive.” 

Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P., a 
man who has succeeded in combining 
great intellectual with great business 
activities, and who has written several 
very thoughtful books, takes much the 
same view, though perhaps he more surely 
puts his hand upon the centre of the 
question when he refers to “ a slackening 
in religious conviction.” It reminds me 
of the remark of a certain clergyman, 
made in my hearing, when his attention 
was called to the irregular attendance 
at church. He said, When men and 
women are alive in Jesus Christ they 
seek opportunities of worship.” That is 


profoundly true, and Sir Joseph Compton- 
Rickett recognises its truth. 
“Tf the phrase, 


He says :-— 
‘a strict observance of 
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SIR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.P., D.L. 
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the Sabbath implies uch technical 
treatment of the dav as the 
jastical Jaw 
Puritanism practised, then 
modern religious opinion Is 
Phere is no 


Jewish 
Scotch 
it is clear that 


radically 


eccle enjoined Or as 


opposed to such a custom. 
doubt. however, that a rest day, one in 
seven. is a live dogma, one lhe ld as firmly 


by the Secularist by the Christian 
There is no disposition to alter that first 
dav of the week hallowed by tradition 
and consecrated by usage to Christian 


worship The grown ndifference to a 


distinction between a holy dav and a 
hol must doubth be attributed to 
a slackening in religious conviction. When 
the Church is at close grip with the con 


will 
between 
week, in which she cleclare 
and vather her converts 

The reply of that respected Labour 
Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., to 
my question will be read with special in 
terest, for he is the chosen repre 
class which constitutes nine tenth 


science of a nation, at least one day 
a breathing space 


Way 


entative 


of the nation, and upon which, theretor 
both it 
If Mr 


present and ,it future depend 
Macdonald's reply to my 


Ramsa\ 


question voices the opimion of the met 
he represents, it would seem to be a good 

of.the time and an augury that out 
of the present stage of transition brought 
ibout | the huge growth of towns, the 
erfecting of means of Jocomotion, the 
y of nator il eaith tiie ra 


schooling, the domimance of the demoe- 
racv. and the thousand other things, will 
emerge a freer but not less serious regard 
for the things which count for most in the 
national life and towards the welfare of 
the race. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., 
writes : 

“My answer must depend upon what 
meaning you place upon the word * strict 
I was brought up in the belief that whist- 
ling was a desecration of the Sabbath 
and the very handling of a secular book 
was regarded as a sin. If we interpret 

strict’ in that sense, then undoubtedly 
the conditions of modern life are not 
compatible with the strict observance of 
the Sabbath If, however, we interpret 
it in a more liberal and take the 
Sabbath as a day of rest and of spiritual 
contemplation, [do not think that modern 
conditions do make that impossible, and 
I have never ceased to regret that gradu 
ally there have grown up practices 
have tended to 
Sabbath merely an o 
ing on secular work which ts elbowed out 
at other times by the rush and _ pressur 
of the ordinary days ot the week I am 
afraid T have often had to take part u 
these prac tice but | ver done it 
fecling of great regret, and I 
practicabl 


schise 


which 


make the ol Une 


portunity lor Carry 


have me 
without a 
would gladly welcome any 
attempt to put an « nal to the custom. 
Che Secretary of the Lord's Day Rest 
Association, Mr. G. Oswald J. Smith 


also. favoured me with his views. He 


‘Gradually but surely there has 


| 

| 

| 

: NS. 


STRICT OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH 


crept into all classes ot s ciety, rich and 
poor, an inordinate tendency to frivolity. 
Little or no check has been placed upon 
this desire; but, on the contrary, as it 
has increased, so has it been pandered to, 
until at the present time modern life has 
resolved itself into one vast craving 
not for pleasure in its proper sense, but 
for excitement dissipation. Busi- 
ness, work, travel, everything must be 
done at fever heat, and the same spirit 
has invaded the amusements of the 
people, so that, nowadays, it is not 
healthy physical exercise or mental rest 
and refreshment that is sought. but a 
state of continual physical and mental 
ferment and excitement, from which all 
more serious thoughts of spiritual needs are 
crowded out. Although 
areturn to Puritanical 
days, pure and simple, 
isa thing by no means 
to be desired, it Is a 
matter for deep regret 
that irreligion— which 
is the general modern 
tendency— has become 
the alternative. Such 
is the perversity ot 
human nature, how 
ever, that a happy 
medium seems abso- 
lutely impossible, and 
it must be all o1 
nothing, 

“How is it pos- 
sible, therefore, to 
expect those Whose week has been spent 
In one vast whirl of mundane pleasure, 
feverish excitement. or dissipation, from 
Which all spiritual ideals and aspirations 
have been excluded, to approach a day 
essentially 
spiritual and holy, with the necessary 
penitent, humble, and = thankful heart, 
Which alone can render the day an intense 
spiritual joy, far excelling all earthly jovs ? 
It is not possible. Like the contirmed 
Victim to the morphia or drink habit, 
Who drops into a state of physical and 
mental depression and collapse when the 
drug is withheld, those whose lives are 
given over to the all-absorbing lust) of 
tmusement, view the peaceful, restful 
quietude which the strict observance of 
the Sabbath calls for, with depression 


Whose every association 1s 


MR. COULSON KERNAHAN 
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and dismay, because it deprives them of 
their ‘stimulant,) which has become 
second nature to them. Holy aspirations 
or desires, in their truest sense, they have 
none, and therefore the solitude of their 
own thoughts becomes positively burden- 
some, For them, undoubtedly Sunday 
is a ‘grey day’ and a‘ day of wretched- 
ness and gloom.’ Innocent and healthy 
amusements, within proper limits, are 
not by any means incompatible with the 
proper observance of Sunday; but when 
the desire for diversion and amusement 
has developed into lust, then there is 
absolute incompatibility.” 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan, whose recent 
book has done much to enhance even his 
high reputation, not only as a literary 
artist, but as “one 
who loves his fellow 
men,” and who looks 
into life's problems 
with something of a 
seer’s Vision, sends me 
a thoroughly charac- 
teristic reply to my 
question 

* You ask me : ‘ Are 
the conditions of 
modern life compat- 
ible with the strict 
observance of the 
Sabbath?’ I reply 
that I am not sure 
whether * conditions ’ 
ever yet made the man 
do right who did not 
do right in spite of them--and_ by 
‘right’ I mean, this connection, 
obedience to the dictates of conscience. 
If a man’s upbringing, and the inner 
voice of conscience, cause him to believe 
that the Sabbath should be observed 
after the rigorous manner of our fore- 
fathers, and after that manner only 
he has no choice but to obey. 

‘ But if he sincerely and conscientiously 
think himself to be justified in spending 
his Sunday otherwise, it is not for me 
to sit in judgment on him. Mv own week- 
days being at my own disposal, it is easy 
for me to refrain from, say, playing golf 
or cricket on Sunday, and, as a matter 
of fact, I do so refrain. But for a City 
clerk, at work six days in the week, to 
spend some portion of Sunday in health- 
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the 
Jong as he re 


restful exercise in 
seem to me—so 
portion of the day for the 


vel and 


ful and 


qaoes not 


some 


Wi rship ot G 


Which the Sabbath was 
a matter in which anyone has a right to 
dictate or to interfer But the svste 
matic abandonment of all religious duties 
and the transformation of our quiet, 
and beautiful Jenglish Sabbath 
mething approaching a Contin 
ental Sunday, I regard—and for othe 
reasons ious —With sorrow and 


than relig 


In my opinion, speakin 


conditions of modern 
life are « mpatible With 
the trict obser\ nce 
of the Sabbath Ni cl 
was there such Jeisure 
Most people « 

Saturdays as there 1 


people sO) cle Ire tle 
can Keep the Sabbath 
trictly ind then ha ( 


nece 


Where the Sabbath i 


not kept the heart doe 
not wish fora Sabbath 

Is thine heart right ? 
is the determinu RE 
11} \ 

ther we ma Wie prete! 
to Maintain a strict t Write i 
foll ind | contribut will 
i yup ind a chu 1 tli 

us tl ti m e for a few 
Tih { if ‘ ll i! 
eat lor vhiat rid 
Vill il It ill 
Wha rit 

( t rest o1 
It t ot the 
1 l ju t 1 permit 
tat to estab { 


( pen alr, 


intended—to be 


sity for this periodical rest except the 
divine institution of the Sabbath day 
the Rest day, one in seven ?— The inherent 
selfishness of mankind, a selfishness which 
has shown itself all down the ages in the 
terrible tyranny of power and the utter 
helplessness of those who are under its 
heel, proves conclusively that but for the 
sanction and authority there would 
have been no rest for the weary workers. 
They would had to Jabouw 
dawn to day of 
every week of tl 


divin 


have from 


sunset every the week 


we Veal and if we could 
imagine the Sabbath being abolished 
this state of society. would inevitably 


return 


lt the Sabbath is a great, a good, a 


one which in every 
way makes for the 
uplifting of the race 


from its 
divine authority 

urely the duty of 
every good citizen t 
mamtam it at a 
level and not toa 
it to be dra ed down 
from its high place by 
carelessness and a slip- 
hod observance ot its 

It is not tor 
say that the 
man or woman who 
treats the Sabbath like 
any ordinary day 1s 
lacking in good citizen- 
ship not to speak ol 

wod Christianity. The 
Sabbath 


anctitie 


ecularist 


man or woman who ] 
has only to ask the question, * W 


hat would 


the Wwe Vu ed the 


Sabbath a | list oe Ihe answer t 
that question, unless the self-quesionel 
is Wholly given up to. selfish, low ideals 
ind ain vould surely startle any man 
or woman int more thoughttul att 
tude 1 ids thi eat and beneticent 
(sreat changes come by slow degrees 
ind every Christian hould regard the 
ol Sabbath with = vers 
tL yea \ not only becau t Is tl 
to ever Christia but also because I 
t] reatest ! ira rk 
ts and the best interests 


3 
t 
dis may 
; Phe Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, the popu 
lar and cloquent minister of Wesley's = H 
Chapel, City Road, writes : 
enerally, the blessed instituti 
( 
now. Never were there 
so manv holiday It = : 
But what has taught the world the nec 


Our New Serial Story 


Cynthia Charrington 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


(lilustrated by 


E, SUTCLIFFE) 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Cyntuta CHARRINGTON is a charming, beautiful and culture 


t ng 1 for a change, even if it were perhaps not quite so nice 
to battle h the world, contesses only to a feeli 
v} t eir little home, aud would, i 
é f x e herselt has only too painful a recollecti« 
Mrs, Charringt gives a little party in honour of her birtt 
but untash ible you University man, and Mr, Stamtord 
S a secret lik lhe party ends rather tragically, 
trend, becomes a failure and ab nd A day or two att 
Is lett practically provided for, no trade or protessi 
and at last strike 1 pew idea, 
CHAPTER V 
A NEW PROFESSION 
“— oing to be a friend in need!” de- 
clared Beth triumphantly; and when 


Cynthia stared at her in blank amaze, she 
A friend in 
mother’s help, a 


roceeded to amplify the idea 

lady companion, a courter, an agent, a 
commissionaire It’s difficult to say what 
I’m not voing to he 


.verything that any- 


one wants rolled into one: ready on the 


I think you are mad! said Cynthia 
For me reason, she 
found it difficult to 


would have 
explain what, she did 


not feel so devoted as usual to Beth 
afternoon She had felt distinctly 
t mristie Mr Reid’ dea of a home 


with his aunt, yet when Beth had. thrust 
le the lggestion without the compli 
ment of even a tew minutes’ consideration, 


lad telt annoved with her in her turn 


1 girl, the daughter of wealthy and loving parents, who has 


er k wn want, trouble r anxiety; but who—perhaps tor that very reason—admiits to “a spasm ot longing tor some- 


Her mother, who in her young days has known 
ng of infinite satistaction and thankfulness for the comfort 
t she could, save her daughter trom those darker experi- 


nh. 

Among the guests are Professor Dauglish, a brilliant 
Reid, who is a dealer in cotton, and for whom Cynthia 
for on that day the tather of Beth Ethot, Cynthia's greatest 
r comes the news that he ha muutted suicide, and Beth 
n to her hands. She discusses the situation with Cynthia, 


more the better, not to be cooped up with 
one solitary female. You would feel the 
same in my place, so don’t look superior, 
there’s a dear, just at the moment when | 
need you most. The idea is only in the 
rough, and you must help to work it out. 
Sit down! . You remember what 
Mr. Reid said about the craze that people 
have for living in flats? ‘There must be 
hundreds of them within a quarter of a 
mile’s distance of my aunt. Women who 


live flats are almost always alone. 


There must be dozens of things they want 
done, which ordinary servants are not cap- 
able of undertaking Think what that 
Cynthia! Hundreds of women 
wanting help, and unable to find it. Don’t 
you see a career ready and Waiting 7 We 


means, 


have been deploring that my only accom- 


ishments are domestic, but that’s just 
] J 


what is needed! I’m goiny to be a friend 
in need to a block of flats—-to several blocks 


of flats in the same neighbourhood—and 


Really, she hard recognised this girl, at amass an income for myself at the same 
he moment self-possessed inde- time, voting to offer mv services by the 
pendent, at the next so mvysteriou ly ex- hour, the dav, the week, and I believe 1 
ted, as the quiet retiru Beth of a few hall "oo with a roar,’ Don't stare! 
eeks past Five minute avo vou re- Smile! Its) splendid-—simply splendid! 
ed to be a ec panion. You weren’t at I’m enchanted with the idea.” 
} lite to Mi Reid You wouldn't allow But, but Cynthia Was too he- 
to help u.’ wildered to smile She stared blankly at 
But he he | the ame, without het frend, while diftieultyv after difficulty 
noidea wh \ doing! After bein arose in her mind. “You couldn't! How 
’ re nit own home for these last could vou You don't know anvone You 
reyeal I <h l feel uffocated livin micht ret one or two introductions, but 
ne with ; aill It old lady \nd | hundred that’ mpossible: and the one 
nt mean t iff te I mean to live a or two vou knew might not need vou It 
r, Treer life than I've ever known be micht be verv wood if vou were once started. 
lo t man people the but how are vou to start? ” 
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Circulars ! repl ed Beth brief Cel inevitable a it’ Some people 
tainly she had n douse of het quarter mivht be lad ot help in that: the old ladies 
ot n | 1 Thouvh she had ht Jike their cay le and the 
ta het heme bein still am the young ones them hat vood at mil. 
‘ ! t det eemed wondertully cut linery, and « ild e¢ them more than they 
nd dri shall circulars printed cost | could cover mp shades— 
Well ( th it tovether. ‘M ol 
t | mended by | Suddenly ¢ nt oked perturbe 
( me ver ood referee whose My dear Beth ren't etting ¢ 
I | e known in’ London, and modest don’t Want to devenerate 
wou ove that I ow pectable and to Into a little sewn ho comes in tod 
be tru-ted \l | eth Elliot, recon hodd job and has her meals in the 
' etc., et ete offers her ser kitchen \s you begin, so you may go on 
t help the hou ( You must be careful 
eel Lute ndertaken Then will Beth reared her head with a strange, new 
a l of ¢ ‘ which pre air of divmity 
lt undertake ch ai list! I’ve L shall do * hodd jobs,’ but I don’t think 
— ee nd it grows al nvone will offer me meals in the kitchen 
a] papel ind let a iotti nd, lookin t her, it did, 
write ' dow1 hy come Shop ndeed, en nh impossible suggestion, “If 
com! inv domestic I am to b eneral helper, I mustn't shirk 
ervant le ipartment the dul t L hope L may find interest 
Superinte ‘ nd spring cleat i work i rul but | must take the 
\\ e china and. dace rouvh with the th. shall charge Six 
B I ny flowers and plant hillin a day, three shillings the half 
| : | turn, Cynth day a shillu in hour—that ought te 
S ethi rselt! bring in a taw ou ( Ot course, you 
valks! ld hire ai seat rr for less, but | 
Beth k b er chai taring with m not putting 7 n etition W 
pel eamistre ‘ What 1 hey believe 
yh! j ts Those little that man pele | to kr 
1 ere ‘ ture that o fa lady t thi | ‘ 
t ( | M deat they are | t Cl I 
t t | ood deal, but i lady wil t! ‘ el t t 
t na i square with a could not or I 
( chieve hy t nece 1 nt I 
l-temper It won't n, b 
ed t ‘ le t new et ! 
el 
: t lowed to kee emt 
t ure te I thought « i 
t t the omt of with ( ( 
eet | 
‘ t 
( ‘ 


“She threw open the drawing-room door and swept forward, smilingly expectant." 


and brought the light to her eves 

od t ear the girls laughing 

of ol She threw open the draw 

door, and swept forward, smil 
xpectant 

Il, dears, had pleasant afternoon 

4 

n't { fel mother ! Mr. 

| ped pearls of wisdom, 

ib | ‘ Ived the most bril 

to be a superior 

Or and P ld yobs’ tor ladies 

na ( rrinvton looked 

but heme had been 

nded el nd the proposed 

Tair a it h d been 

CX n obered to a 

ion than she had 

Until this moment 

n t reservation in 

Beth work had been 

h but had been 

nner thought, the 


> 
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inner amusement. This talk of an original 


career which was to afford at the same time 


liberty and a comfortable income showed 


an ignorance ot self and the world which 
was alternately ludicrous and amusing. 
Beth was a dear, good cirl, capable beyond 
her vears in a strictly domestic sense, but 
a very little experience of “looking 
around ” would make her thankful to ac- 
cept some such sate easy post as was at 
present spurned with contempt. What 
Mrs Charrington counted on was a 
month or two in town; an expenditure of 
valuable money in gaining experience—and 


nothiny else. followed by the return of a 


chastened humbled girl, thankful to ac- 
cept a safe quiet post in the home of some 
charitable friend. Seth would be admir- 
able as a nursery governess or companion 


h had been her thoughts, 


to an invalid. Su 

uch her attitude towards the endless con- 
ferences, and now of a sudden a definite 
scheme had been propounded original, 
daring, vet with indisputable possibilities 
of success. Mrs. Charrington possessed in 


| 
people 

It _ 
I It 
Reid 
nal 
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ndance that val ble faculty ot putting 
entally n nother’s place She 
f the |] of the endless women 


In Te the she 
which room 
noned n ore her one by on 
I hae eakly woman, thi 

n, the inefficient woman; she 


magination Beth Elliot enter the 
and it seemed that she must 


' 
welcomed ! 


each, 


In many ways Beth had 
rangely youn 
interest, not p 
ny; once her int 
ed a power « 
1 would 


CO ild not 


Ly new t to have 
It is th rt of work in which 
proficient nd I should think 
room 1 h But t 
knew the a‘ But’! There 
| 
‘ | ‘ 
t t ni 
er 
] ! 
‘ ‘ 
( 


and beheld the 


receive them no ionve 


dwellin 
Inv to 
aved and elderly matrons stolj 


ing caps, and household as 


fuscinatin herorne ot re 
ou beauti lanvuishing in 


thankful for the 


themscel ve 


friendship of 


: celebrated 
throuchout the world, firebrand 
polit cal 


] 
another 


one 
thei: 


ch enthusiasm rose 


and social 
wept through 
with « 
Charrington’s attempt at 
iven the enterprise the 


t had lacked to be altovethes 


In that moment it became 
Pact 

I wish said Cynthia wi 
almost-—-wish I could go my: 


partner in the firm 
The qualifying almost Wi 
affection, 


rather 


nervousness, or filial 
preference tor ] 
but simply and 


of Stamford Reid. 


CHAPTER VI 


THI HERMIT AWAKI 


ientit \ 
( d \ t 1 ¢ el ve ! ( 
eut t nee t 
rect } one ei 
‘ th I 
ntit to \ 
nal rt 
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| ¢ |} 
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nev t thy 
| 
t ! I I eX ‘ 
He had 
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occupants 


authors 


tertie 


one Gui 


lely to the reme! 


ibt Waite 
the dly demand. 
ot sery nce—myster 
portals lity aft 
be truly brain 
or | till higt 
t it w h caution } 
een lacl ility wh 
ffort whi accept 
: her towards a yoal, If she wished = she 
ild make a success of this enterprise, tfully, “| \ 
“Well?” Cynthia’s impatience lf as iu 
: ipport a longer del “What do you 
tThint Do you think there 1 anything $s not duet 
n it: or a nat 
: My dear, I can’t make up my mind in MM than work 5 
moment It i pertectl new idea nbran 
: possibilit 
Beth 1 
‘Ah, ; 
that w ALCOLM DAUGLISH at thirt 
Cynt his all: toit 
| 
; e ne 
ent ndiffer 
He dt 
4 into t 
p 
the 
p 
ve 
h vou ki It Inlikel 1] short 
! t | nel trom t 
new nt ir, Ras 
ed t t seri h was more richly endowed than 
eq 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON 


; e suspected, having come into a tor 
] 
tune yielding 


before his thirtieth birthday. 


hundreds yeat 
shortly The 
unexpected windfall had given him little 
It appeared to him that he al 


several 


satisfaction. 
ready possessed 
had no wish to launch out in any direction 
Secretly 
funds of 


sufticient for his needs; he 


for his own personal satisfaction. 
he contributed generously to the 
the University, and to one or two favourite 
secretly, also, he acted the part 


student ; 


charities ; 


fairy godfather to many a needy 
it on his own account, scarcely an extra 


nenny had been expended during those Jong 


five years he would have declared that 
here was nothing he wished to buy. 
It is not to be supposed that a man still 


ing, attractive, and brilliantly endowed 
have been 


Invitation 


allowed to disregard 


cards poured 
n through the slit of his letter-box, invita 
kind of 


entertainment; and 


eness it was impossible 


lort of positive Tua 

lways to refuse Moreover, there was one 
ng on earth besides his work which had 
wer to drag the recluse from his shell, 

and that was music. Mus Cc he loved and 


word wa- 


nderstood, 


found inscribed on a ci 


and when the 
rner of an invita 
tion card, that invitation was invariably the 
Thus it came to petss 


that while he remained a stranger to the 


ore frivolou dancin card - playing 
tions of the community, Professoi 
Dauglish’s tall toopin form was well 
Known in musical rele and a certain 
mount of amusement was introduced into 
s work-a-day life 
Cynt i Ch ington WwW ne fond of 
sical eveni Phere ous she 
ld declaim with win brow and 
dramatically waving hands, “all night long 
nned up in a row, next to evervone in 


€ room you most di like. watching the 


person you do w to talk to being pleasant 
to someone else three rows in front. When 
he interval ¢ come, there’s no room to 
ve about nd when at Jast the upid 

Is over, the Carriage 1s waitin and 

1 have to » home! Its the dullest 


1 of entertainment one could desire! 


same, being at an ave when any 
entertainment eems better than none, Cyn 
la continued to accompany het parents t 
to which she wa 
and it w on one of these occa 


ns that she had tirst attracted Malcolm 


He was standing leaning up against the 


wall at the side of a crowded room, his ear 
intent upon the strains of an octet, his eyes 
vuely upon the occupants of the row 
stretched right across the 
room immediately in front of himself, 
middle-aged men and women for the most 
part, sitting hunched up in their chairs, 
with the blank, expressionless faces with 
which most people listen to classical music, 


tixed va 


of chairs which 


when suddenly, startlingly, the scene was 
changed, 

Half way along the row a girl straight- 
ened herself and sat forward on her chair, 
bringing herself conspicuously into the line 
The 
toss of the 


of viston. quickness of the move- 
ment, the head, the 


averessive poise of the ficure were cloquent 


whole 
of revolt, of almost unbearable impatience. 
She glanced 
her feelings 
her face, that the professor was amused and 


down at her programme, and 


were so plainly written upon 
arrested, and screwed up his short-sighted 
eves to examine her closely. He 
decided slowly, thoughtfully, that, despite 
this girl 


more 


made an 
that in 


comatose- 


her musical limitations, 


unusually agreeable object, and 


comparison with the motionless, 
looking figures by her 
astonishing |y Her hair was of a rich 


to be of 


side, she s¢ emed 


alive 


chestnut brown; her dress seemed 


exactly the same hue: and between the two 
the shoulders sloping down from the long, 
white throat looked dazzlingly white and 


fair. She was frowning, and her lips were 


pursed; certainly her was not 


amiable, vet the 


expre sston 


professor smiled) again 


even as he made the admission; for so 
exhibition of 


encounter in 


natural and spontaneous an 


fecline was refreshing to 


the midst of a formal social function 
He asked himself seriously if this” girl 
was What would be called pretty, and 
was doubtful of the reply. The next 
moment he was doubtful no longer, for, 


attracted by his tixed gaze, Cynthia turned 
her head and fixed two dark, heavily lashed 
eyes upon him. The tawny hair, the clear 
pink and white tints of the skin, the scarlet 
lips thei 


combined to 


with petulant, downward droop 


make so brilliant a whole, 
short-sighted eves felt 
stared back 
Cynthia 
That one 
frumpy old 


that the protes or’s 


po itively dazzled He with 


unconscious boldness, but was un- 
admiration. 
that 


h idl 


conscious of his 
lance had discovered 
professor,” and her wandered on 


ward im search ot objects more attractive, 
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fessor innocently, “a keen satistaction in 
this room as compared with my own. It 
occurs to me that I have been inconsiderate 
of this susceptibility in other people. Some- 
times your husband has hinted to me that 


my dress 

Then Mrs. Vincent could control herself 
no longer. She burst into a_ peal of 
laughter, and laughed and laughed until 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Hinted!” she gasped. “My dear Mal- 
colm "—it was only on very rare and in- 
timate occasions that she called the pro- 
tussor by his Christian name—‘look at 
yourself! Your collar is frayed; your cuffs 
are invisible; your clothes are green; your 
tie is—I find it difficult to find words in 
which to describe your tie! It ought to 
be made a criminal offence for a man to 
walk about the streets exhibiting such an 
atrocity! Your hair has not been cut for— 
how long is it since it has been cut? You 
talk of being old—it would take a good 
half-dozen years off your age if you would 
vo to a decent barber and tailor, and let 
them take you in hand.’ 

“Is that so?” asked professor 
gravely. After a moment's reflection he 
added: “If you will be kind enough to 
furnish me with the necessary addresses, | 
shall be pleased to follow your advice. ‘The 
picture which you draw is not pleasing. 
We owe a duty to the community as weil as 
to ourselves. 

Mrs. Vincent wrote down the address of 
her husband's tailor, and secured the pro- 
fessor’s acceptance of her proposed musical 
evenings before he left the house. Helen 
Ross was present on eat h of these occasions, 
it, to her hostess’s chagrin, the professor 
paid her no special attention. Neither did 
he to Mabel Bewley, the accomplished B..A., 
nor to any one of the Everett sister 

On one occasion only out of the = six 


Cynthia Charrington was present, and 
then she sat at the back of the room, 
f admirers, 


surrounded by a little court ¢ 
Whispering and laughing behind her fan, 


and scribbling pencilled words het 
programme, which had the effect of send- 


ing her companions into paroxysms of 
suppressed merriment. Very bad behaviow 
in the midst of a musical performance, M1 


Vincent told herself. She was very much 
annoyed—or, rather, she would have been 
annoyed if the girl had not made such a 
fascinating picture of youth and happiness, 
that it was difficult to feel severely toward 
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her. She coughed slightly to attract atten- 
tion, and reproachtul!y shook her head, 
whereupon Cynthia made a little moue of 
penitence, and with her white-gloved hands 
gave a ludicrous imitation of a dog beg- 
ging tor tavours. 

Turning away to hide an_ irresistible 
smile, Mrs. Vincent met the solemn gaze of 
Professor Dauglish, evidently bent in the 
same direction as her own. He was sit- 
ting between herself and Helen Ross, and 
when the next interval arrived she could 
not resist remarking on a deficiency which 
presented such an admirable foil to Helen's 
virtues. 

“I’m so sorry you were disturbed! It 
was that madcap Cynthia Charrington. 
Naughty girl, she has no appreciation: for 
music. [t was a mistake to let her sit at 
the back of the room with those young men. 
I must bring her forward after the in- 
terval, and not let her interrupt us again.” 

The professor had no remarks to make 
upon Miss Charrington’s misdemeanours. 

“Who is the man sitting to her right?” 
he demanded shortly. “I don’t know his 
face. Clean-shaven—fair hair.” 

‘Yes! Isn’t he handsome? A Mr. Stam- 
ford Reid, trom London. Quite a_ nice 
tenor voice. I think it’s a case of mutual 
attraction. ‘They certainly make a charm- 
ing couple. My instinct as a professional 
match-maker warns me that it’s a case.” 

The professor stared blankly into space. 
Mrs. Vincent peered at him, and regretted 
her thoughtless remark. He evidently dis- 
approved, and it might perchance make 
him more suspicious of her own plans re- 
garding Helen Ress. 

Later on in the evening, when conversa- 
tion was in full swing, the host of the even- 
ing felt himself touched on the arm, and 
turned to tind Malcolm Dauglish by his 
side. 

“Can you spare me a moment, Vincent: 

“Certainly, old fellow. What can I do 


” 


for you: 

“T am particularly anxious to be intro- 
duced to one of your guests. I thought 
perhaps that you 

“Delighted. Who is it?” 

Mr. Vincent was curious; all the more so 
that he was a _ contidant of 
secret. Who could it be who had aroused 
dear old Dauglish’s interest to such an 
extent? 

“T wish to make the acquaintance ot Mr 
Stamford Reid.” 
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soup or fish was served and mo cheese.) 
The inmates ate heartily, then pushed 
back chairs, and hurried from the room, 
without reference to those still seated 
at the table; and as the visitors came 
leisurely out into the hall, they caught 
sight of dark-robed figures already descend- 
hurrying out into the 
The sight made Mrs. 
afresh, but the 
there was no 


ing the staircase, 
dark streets alone. 
Charrington sigh 
ordinary thing was that 
shadow of her depression on the faces of 
the girls by her side. The eyes which were 
blind to signs of physical weariness, were 
quick to note small, outward signs of a 
freedom which makes its appeal to all care- 
fully guarded creatures—the latch-key, the 
bunch of keys, the casual invitations given 
“Come with me to-night 
to——” room. tor 
coffee,” etc., etc. parties 
tires rose in the minds of 


extra- 


and received: 


t “Tm coming to vour 


Visions of cosy 
over bedroom 
the hearers; of brewings of coffee; of con- 
fidential talks, 
or to hustle one 
Mrs. Charrington 
“Rather fun! And for the twentieth time 
in as many hours marvelled at the extra- 
perversity of the 
young. Was it, indeed, the fact that appre- 
ciation, like all other 
ment only to be won by suffering ? 


with no elder to interfere 
ignominiously to bed. 


caught whispered 


ordinary blindness and 


was an attain- 
Must 


it be for ever the travedy of age to watch 


races, 


the children blunder, and be powerless to 
hand on the experience which had cost so 
dear? For Beth Elliot it was a blessing that 
she could see the bright side of the picture ; 
but it hurt to see the longing on Cyn- 
thia’s face, to hear the echo of envy in 
Cynthia’s voice 

\t the end of three davs the question was 
settled, and Beth 
mistress of a bedroom at ten and sixpence a 
week, and was at liberty to take lunch and 
dinner at home or abroad 


became the prospec tive 


ald she pleased. 
If she took full board her expenses would 
amount to the extravagant sum of twenty- 
seven shillings per week, but a deduction 
would be made for every 


side the building 


meal taken out- 


Even at the cheapest computation the 
sum must necessarily exceed her tiny’ in- 
come, and it was, therefore, necessary to 
begin work without delay. The circulars 
Were despatched to the printer, with the 
new address appended; and Beth, with her 


two boxes, left the hotel and drove trom 


fashionable to 


untashionable London to 


install herself in her new quarters. Cyn- 
thia had tears in her eyes when the parting 
came; she was leaving behind her closest 
friend, the confidante of her youth, and 
returning to a life which must necessarily 
be the poorer for the loss. Beth’s eyes were 
dry; she was bound for a new life, and in 
her heart rejoiced at the change. She had 
done her duty towards the grim, silent man 
who had been a father in little more than 
name; but her life had been dull and cir- 
cumscribed, the only young thing in a grey 
house. If it had not been for the entrée 
to the Charringtons’ hospitable home, she 
would have been as much alone as if shut 
up ina retreat. Now, for the first time, she 
was going to dive; to have a 
developing her dormant possibilities, of 
yratifying her own personal tastes. She 
was sorry to leave Cynthia, would be sorrier 
still as the days passed by; but at the 
bottom of her heart she realised that the 
separation would have its good points in 
throwing her more upon herself. Hitherto 
Cynthia had led the way, and she had 
meekly followed. Cynthia’s strong will 
and abounding self-confidence had _ settled 
all knotty points, and left no room for dis- 
cussion. Occasionally Beth had awakened 
to a dim sense of her own limitations, but 
for very lack of energy she had soon sub- 
sided into the old attitude of acquiescence. 
Now she was awake; the time for dreaming 
was past; she must brace herself and stand 


chance ot 


alone! 


First steps are proverbially difficult, and 
none can be more so than when a home is 
institution. Beth ex- 

pected that her arrival would attract a 
certain amount of attention—that at least 
the superintendent would receive her, and 


exchanged for an 


escort her upstairs to her room; but, as it 
chanced, the superintendent was out, and 
no one appeared but a tired maid, who dis- 
played no enthusiasm at the sight of an 
additional inmate. Beth’s spirits sank as 
she traversed the bare corridor, She had 
left her hotel early, as the Charringtons 
were travelling to Liverpool by the four 
o'clock train; and the unwelcome question 
obtruded itself on her brain—how was she 
to get through the rest of the day? To- 
morrow there would be work and excite- 
ment; but after she had unpacked her few 
possessions, how long the time would seem 
to-day! One or two simple black dresses 
to hang in the cupboard in the wall; three 
painted drawers to fill with the remainder 
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lrobe: half a dozen favourite pic- 


} I on the bare walls: a Trew 
1d photographs to distribute 

x would it take An hour; two 
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coming had disturbed a confidential chat, 
Beth betook herself to a writing table at 
the farthest corner of the room, and with 
chilly, cramped fingers began a letter of 
thanks, but the words would not come; she 
could not think—the tide of reaction had 
et in, and she could remember only that 
he was alone in London, a new-comer ina 
house of stranvers, shivering with cold 
because she could neither afford a fire of 
her own, nor be welcomed to the warmth of 
anothet One girl after another dropped in 
as the dinner hour approached, and each in 
turn bestowed upon her the same stony 
tare, and then became apparently oblivious 
of her presence. 

At last the sound of the gong pealed 
throu rh the house, and with eave! alacrity 
the waiters arose and streamed out of the 
room. Food wa evide ntly lon red for at 
the end of a dav’s work, and not one of the 
number paused to cast a smile of encour- 

rement at the trange girl seated muser- 
ably by the writing table. 

“Tf I went off to bed, and had no dinner 
at all. would anvone notice? would anyone 
care?” Beth asked herself in indignant 
affront. She crossed over to the firey face, 
out her hands 


and knelt on the rug 


to the blaze. The warmth was so welcome 
that for a few moments she seriously con- 
idered enjoyin it in comfort while the 
other inmates were downstairs, and_ then 
etiring to her room and satisfying het 
hunger on the chocolat which Cynthia 
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shivered with distress. It was right and 
wise that such safeguards should be at 
hand, but the sight of them was not con- 
ducive to cheer. Anyone with an imagina- 
tive mind must instantly picture the scene 
which would arise if a fire should really 
break out in this great barrack of a house. 
A house full of women, terrified, trembling, 
not one man from cellar to garret; women 
scurrying to and fro, jostling each other 
upon the stairs: a few brave, composed, 
resourceful; the great majority shrieking, 
crying, fainting, seeing themselves hope- 
less, their poor treasures lost, the struggle 
beginning again from the lowest rung. 
Beth gave her head an impatient tilt. It 
did not bear thinking about. She must 
make a point of turning her head to the 
right every time she passed that bend of 
the stairs! 

The next minute brought her to the door 
of the restaurant, and she stepped in 
quickly, afraid of allowing her courage 
time to cool. Two long tables ran the 
entire length of the room. At the head of 
each respectively sat the superintendent 
and her secretary. At sight of Beth they 
exchanged a glance, and the secretary rose 
and shook her by the hand. 

*Glad to see you, Miss Elliot. Hope you 
have settled in comfortably. This will be 
your seat, lFitth to the richt 


practically no talking at the tables; later 
on, When the warm soup had had its reviv- 
ing effect, and the roast mutton was well 
under way, the tired tongues were released, 
and the hum of conversation went on 
steadily throughout the meal. 

Beth dined practically cn soup and bis- 
cuits. Alter the dainty ¢éfe-d-icte dinners 
of home she had little appetite for mutton, 
roughly cut, hali warm, and accompanied 
by watery boiled cabbage and_ potatoes. 
The soup was appetising, however, the bis- 
cuits crisp, and the butter of good quality; 
so, remembering the modest shilling, she 
Was not inclined to grumble. She lingered 
at the table as long as possible, shrinking 
from the alternatives of the solitary bed- 
room or the hostile common-room, but at 
last she was obliged to rise and make her 
way upstairs. ‘The girl on her left had 
delivered herself of one remark during the 
course of the meal. “ Will you pass me the 
butter, please?” she had said in a hasty 
undertone. The woman to her right had 
sighed in a gusty, impatient manner from 
time to time, and had extended her elbows 
in aggressive fashion; the two thin old 
maids opposite had discussed economics and 
charity organisation slips with much gusto 
and knowledge, but had apparently no 
philanthropy to spare for a sufferer nearer 
home. 


That was all. She was apparently ex Poor lonely Beth dragged wearily up the 
pected to “settle in comfortably ” without staircase, resolutely turning her head away 
outside aid. One inmate out of a hundred from the row of fire extinguishers, and 
could not expect her coming to excite any — stood hesitating on the threshold of the 


interest, or the busy officials of an institu- 


common-room. before, a group. of 


tion to have time to spare for welcomes. older women entirely surrounded the fre- 
Another chill of realisation shook Beth as place; other groups were gathered at the 
she seated herself on the fifth seat to the writing tables, or the sofas; there seemed 


right, and looked down the long vista of 
the table. Cruet stands, water bottles, and 
baskets of bread stood at intervals down 
the centre, varied by the somewhat dusty 
looking foliage plants. Soup was being 
served—a thin but appetising tomato soup 
accompanied by squares of tough, badly 
taasted bread. There were no flowers to 
be seen, no superfluous silver, no wine, 
hot even mineral waters—without exception 
every one of the inmates drank water alone. 
No one attempted to speak to Beth, but 
until the first course was over there was 


no place where a solitary unit could take 
refuge without being made still more con- 
scious of her own loneliness. 

She was turning drearily away to her 
bedroom when a hand was laid on her arm, 
and a voice spoke in her ear: 

“Excuse me, I’ve got a fire!” said the 
voice with an accent of satisfaction so 
acute that it amounted.to positive triumph. 
“You're new, aren't you? Will vou come 
into my room, and sit with me beside my 


fire: ” 


END OF CHAPTER SEVEN] 
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To Jerusalem by Rail 


Sacred Scenes in Palestine which are now Linked Up by a Network of Railways 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


if URING the last few vears the railway 

engineer has certainly been busy in 
Palestine, linking up some of the most 
sacred places by means of the iron road 
lo-day the screech of the locomotive may 
be heard not only in Jerusalem, but on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and in 
many other places associated with the 
life of our Saviour. 

There are now four distinct railways 
in this sacred land, namely, from Jatta 
to Jerusalem, from Beyrout to Damascus, 
from Haifa round the Sea of Galilee to 
Damascus, and the Hedjaz enterprise, 
which carries Mohammedan pilgrims from 
Damascus to Medina, the burial place ot 
Mohammed. 


Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway 

Phe premier line, of course, is that which 
runs from Jaffa to Jerusalem. The dis- 
tance by rail between the seaport and 
the Holy City is 55 miles, and the journey 
occupies three hours and forty minutes. 
Often it takes much longer, and not 
infrequently travellers are five or six 


—- 


hours on the road. By a curious arrange- 
ment the trains only carry the Turkish 
mails besides passengers, and the foreign 
post offices in Jerusalem have to bring 


their mails from Jaffa by horse-drawn 
wagons. Except in the height of the 
tourist season, there is only one train 


a day, which leaves the seaport at half- 
past one. As the steamers invariably 
arrive early in the morning one ts afforded 
an opportunity of seeing the city before 
commencing the journey to Jerusalem. 
Jaffa is at once picturesque and Oriental 
with its clusters of palms and _ flat-roofed 
houses. It is one of the oldest cities in 
the world, although some people ignore 
the tradition that it was founded by 
one of Noa’s) son It has been the 
chief port of Ferusalem ever since Solomon 
landed his the Temple 
there. 


materials tor 


Through the Plain of Sharon 
Che journey is particularly interesting 
passes through scenes of many 
Festament events, Indeed, the 


as one 
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THE VIEW OF JERUSALEM AS ONE LEAVES THE JAFFA AND JERUSALEM RAILWAY, 


making of the railway appears to be the 
fulfilment of prophecy: “ The chariots 
shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle 
one against another in the broad ways, 
they shall seem like torches, they shall 
run like the lightnings ’ (Nahum ii. 4). In 
its earlier stages the line runs through 
the orange groves in the richly cultivated 
Plain of Sharon. Several interesting vil- 
lages are passed before the first stopping 
place, Lydda, is reached. One ot the 
most famous of these is Yasur, on the 
site of Hagar Thual. It is the traditional 
place where Samson caught three hundred 
foxes. Lydda, which is reached in 
thirty-five minutes from Jaffa, is the 
traditional site of Lod, which was built 
1400 B.c. It is, of course, Lydda of the 
New Testament, where Peter visited the 
saints and cured AZneas, who was sick of 
the palsy, and had kept his bed for eight 
years. Peter was at Lydda when he was 
called to Joppa (Jaffa) and raised Tabitha. 


In the Philistine Country 
Soon after leaving Lydda the village 
of Jimzo is passed, the site of Gimzo, one 
of the royal cities of the Philistines, which 
they took from the Israelites in the reign 
of King Ahaz. <A little further on the 
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valley of Ajalon is discerned between 
the villages of Kabuh and Latran. It 
was over this valley that Joshua com- 
manded the moon to stand still. The 
second stopping place, Ramleh, is now 
reached, the journey so far occupying 
about an hour. It is certainly not fast 
travelling, secing that Ramleh is only 
134 miles from Jaffa. Ramleh is the 
traditional site of Arimathea. It is 
famed for its picturesque tower built by 
the Crusaders, who occupied the place 
in 1099. It has also a magnificent church, 
now used as a mosque. This, too, is said 
to have been erected by the Crusaders. 

The course now lies across the Plain 
of Sejed. The tableland of Neby Samuel, 
the Mizpeh of the Old Testament, is 
plainly seen from the carriage windows, 
All the children of Israel, from Dan to 
Beer-sheba, were called together at 
Mizpeh several times. Saul, the first 
King of Israel, was chosen at Mizpeh. 
A forty-five minutes’ ride from Ramleh, 
the third station, Lejed, is entered. The 
railway goes the same way that the two 
cows did with the Ark, passing just to 
the Jeft of Beth-shemesh. the 
kine took the straight way to the way 
of Beth-shemesh Samuel vi. 12). 
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Progress is so slow that it 
requires only an ordinary 
amount of activity to jump 
out, pick the flowers along the 
line, and rejoin the train as it 
laboriously pants up the steep 
incline. American tourists are 
fond of performing this feat, 
Jerusalem does not come into 
view until the train is close 
to the city. The first objects 
to meet the eve are the Tower 
of David and the city walls. 
There are five stopping places 
between Jaffa and the Holy 
City, and during the trip of 
55 miles from the sea the line 
makes an ascent of 2,600 feet 
The railway was opened for 
traffic in 1892. It was built 
by the French at a 


$020,000, 


cost ol 


From Beyrout to Damascus 

For many years this unique 
railway could claim the dis- 
tinction of being the only one 
in the Holy Land. As already 
stated, there are now three 
others. The to be 
opened was that which runs 


second 


cea from Beyrout, on the Mediterra- 

nean, to Damascus, the dis- 

tance by rail between these 

\) er tw e minutes and the two places being gt miles. The journey 

f t tation of this interesting railway takes nine and a half hours, the train 

ey \ban reached Opposite the leaving Beyrout at seven o'¢ lock in the 

tation, on a hill to the left, is Zarah, the morning and not reaching Damascus till 

bit ice of Sam Che train now after four in the afternoon. The railway 

ent Lt narrow ravine in the mountain is of a narrow gauge, and for climbing 

\ large cay the top of a the mountainous portion (some twenty 

I pointed out as that which Samson miles) a cog-wheel and rack system ts 

And he went down and dwelt in employed. Tourists making the journey 

the top of the rock Etam ’’ (Judges xv. &) invariably leave the train at /-]-Mulakka, 

| xt stopp plac Bittir, the site some thirty-five miles from Beyrout, and 

f hb \ccordi to Jewish history go by road to the ruins of Baalbeb near by 

t] is a place ot eat strength. It This was once the most magnificent ot 

tained four hundr Vnagogues, and Syrian cities, full of palaces, fountains 

n each four hundred teachers. Her and beautiful monuments. Now it. 1s 

hie nder their commander famous only for its ruins, the most 

1 of a star), made their imposing of which are those of the Temple 
l i t the Romans, three and of the Sun. 

’ f vear ind hen the citv wa Phe Temple is said to have contained 

| ere killed, and a golden statue of the sun god which, 

d ran in the streets so strong as to certain annual festivals, the chiet 

tones wel four pound citizens bore about on their shoulders. 
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With the coming of Christianity, the 
Temple was converted into a church. 
The city was eventually destroved 
through incessant raids and wars. On 
the wav back to the station the ancient 
quarries—one ot the sights of the neigh- 
bourhood — are usually visited. These 
contain a great stone OS feet long, 17 feet 
wide, and 144 feet high, estimated to 
weigh 1,100 tons. 


Through Galilee by Rail 
Much more interesting to readers of 
the Bible is the railway ride from Haifa, 
on the coast, to Damascus, round by the 
Sea of Galilee. The line runs right 
across the province of Galilee, where 
Jesus spent His childhood, gathered His 
disciples together, and performed many 
of His best known miracles. 
Skirting along the foot of 
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will make you fishers of men.” The 
engineers, however, finally decided to run 
the iron road round the southern end 
of the lake. The track passes through 
Semakh, at the southern extremity, from 
which beats carry passengers to Tiberias. 
From Semakh the line proceeds up the 
wild gorge of the Yarmuck, and thence 
to Daraa, where it joins the main line 
from Damascus, 


The Pilgrims’ Railway 

The Hedjaz project is unique in its 
claim to be the only railway built for 
the purpose of carrying pilgrims. It is, 
indeed, known as “ The Railway of the 
Pilgrims.”’ Starting from Damascus, it 
runs almost due south, through wild and 
sterile country for more than 820 miles 
to Medina. Before the advent of the 


Mount Carmel, sacred to the 
Prophet Elijah, the railway 
runs to Afuleh, within a few 
miles of Nazareth, and often 
alluded to as Nazareth Station, 
the first stopping place of any | 
importance. Nazareth to-day 
is a flourishing town of 10,000 
inhabitants, the majority ct 
whom are native Christians. 
They have many large and 
interesting churches. Nazareth 
lies among the southern regions 
of the Lebanon mountains, 
just before they sink into the 
Plain of Esdraelon. One of the 
most striking features of the 
town is the high precipice to 
which it is supposed Satan led 
the Saviour to tempt Him. 
rhe line then continues to 
Beisan in the Jordan Valley. 
It was the original intention 
of the engineers to continue 
the railway round the northern 
shores of the lake. If this had 
been done the little village of 
Capernaum would have been 
connected by rail with the 
Mediterranean. It will be re- 
membered that it was neat 
{apernaum that Jesus saw the 
lirst of His disciples, Simon L 
Peter and Andrew, his brother, 
and said, ‘* Follow Me, and I 
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GOING DOWN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR BITTIR, ON THE JAFFA AND 
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railway the Mohammedan pilgrims made 
the journey by road, which, considering 
the barren country, was no mean undet 
taking 

It was the deposed Sultan of Turkey 
who suggested the construction of this 
railway, and the Turkish Government 
handed over to the Commission appointed 
to carry out the proposal 17 
unused postage stamps Phese were to be 
sold by auction in order to help finance 
the scheme. 

A trip over the railway is an interesting 
experience. From Daraa the line gradually 
ascends the undulating slopes of a plateau 
as far as Zerka, where it drops into a 


OOO) OOM) 


deep valley, and climbs out again by a 
winding ascent to another small fertile 
belt. As the line proceeds southwards, 
signs of civilisation become fewer and 


lewer, and the sense of desolation is more 
pronounced. Pursuing a course parallel 
to the River Jordan, and almost identical 
with the old route, the rail- 
way traverses a full of in- 


caravan 
district) as 


= 


DAMASCUS, 


THE TERMINUS THE 8 


terest for the Christian as for the Mo. 
hammedan, 
and 
departed 
sides. 
Ata point abreast of the Dead Sea the 
railway enters a barren waste. A foot 
traveller this region must. be 


Decayed ruins of past eivili- 
silent monuments of Jong. 
prosperity are visible on all 


sation 


Crossing 


astonished to encounter the steel rails 
and telegraph poles which mean easy 
communication with distant and mor 


hospitable districts. 
continues, for the greater part. through 
desert wastes, until Jc] Ula is reached 
Here and there the track is carried by 
magnificent masonry bridges over wid 
and deep gullies, and in the mountainous 
districts considerable engineering skill was 

le the steep ascents. E 


And so the journey 


necessary to scale 


Ula is 60q miles from Damascus, an 
210 from Medina 

Beyond this point none but Moham- 
medans may go! Even the engineer-in- 


chief, who is a German, had to relegate 
Mohammedan assistant the carrying 
of the metals into Medina 
The railway will eventu- 
ally extend to Mecca 
but to accomplish this 


toa 


|} 283 miles of track have 

vet to be Jaid across the 
dlesert. 

When the Bagdad Ra 


wav has progressed anothe 
miles, and the Bos 
phorus has been  spann 
by a bridge, Damascus and 
other citi of the Hol 
Land will ben direct con 
munication with Constant: 
nople. Is it teo mu 
that in the futur 
no distant dat 
probably — one will be 
able to journey by ra 
Paris, Berlin, 0! 

to Jerusalem, 
ancient City of David 
towards w hich hav 
turned tor aves the eyes 
lootste of myriads 
of the devout of man- 
kind, and which to-da\ 
acred to the 4 hristial 
Jew and Mohammeda! 
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“*IT must apologise fcr intruding’ said Andrew in his most matter-of fact tone”—p. 204. 


The Mystery of Ach-na-Goil 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


Author of Mary of the Muir,’’ ‘‘ Johnny Hamilion, V.C.,’’ etc., etc. 


ACH-NA-GOIL farm stood in a clett of 
Morin No led 


Glen road to it—a 
rough cart track over the fields was the only 
way of approach The river, too, had to be 


] and in winter the plank 


crossed to reach 


} 
ridge over the Morin was often swept away 


Ina ‘“‘snaw brew 

kj 

LOOKING across at the farm from the glen 
road, any passer-by must have been struck 
by the lonely aspect of the place, a huddle 
Ol grey roofs on a bleak hillside, cut off from 


civilisation by the dec p gorge through which 
the river ran 

The same spirit of loneliness seemed to 
Since the day 
live years betore, when Saul Carnworth 


characterise its inhabitants. 


had entered upon his occupancy of the place 
no stranger had crossed its threshold and no 
clue as to its owner's past history or place ol 
abode had iked out, 

All the work of the farm he cid) himself 
With the help of lus only child. a daughter 


Who also was 1 ponsible tor the manag 


ment of the house. Their imtercourse with 
the village folk was limited to a weekly visit 
to the store to lay in the necessary provisions, 
and on these occasions neither father nor 
daughter vouchsafed any information as to 
their own affairs, 

The old minister, John Semple, had 
made many etforts to overcome their reti- 
cence, but in none of his visits to the farm 
had he succeeded in gaining entrance, and 
he had at last given up the attempt im 
despair. Now he was dead and a younger 
and more enterprising man had been elected 
in his stead. 

Among the first tasks Andrew Ushe7v set 
himself was to penetrate the mystery of 
Ach-na-goil farm. With this end he started 
out for the place one day—his long legs 
traversing the distance in half the time it 
had taken his predecessor to plod the 
familiar road 

As he ascended the steep bracken-clad 
slope to the house, he had the uncomfortable 
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conviction that his was being 
watched from one of the windows. Nor 
was this suspicion discouraged by the lack 
knock. He had been 
warned of the contingency, and was quite 
prepared to meet it. 

Leaving the 


approach 


of response to his 


porch, he made his way 


boldly round to the back of the house. A 
brood of fowls picked and scratched among 


ie cobble-stones in the yard—otherwise 


there was no sign of life. The kitchen door 
was slightly open, and through the aperture 
he could catch a glimpse of firelight on the 
opposite wall 

He knocked once, loudly and decisively, 
and as there was no reply pushed open the 
door and entered. 

There was a scuffle by the window as he 
did so, and turning quick! 
time to catch sight of a girl, who had evi- 
dently been on her knees before it, in the 
act of feet. That she 
was ashamed of being caught in the un- 
from her 


y he was just in 


scrambling to her 
dignified position was evident 
flushed face, but 
as well for his 


there was indignation 


temerity im forcing an 
entrance. 
‘I must apologise for said 


tone 


intruding,” 
Andrew, in his most matter-of-fact 
taking off his hat as she spoke. “But J 
tried the front door and 


I particularly wanted to see Mr. Carnworth 


got no answer, and 


on business,’’ 


‘You can’'t,”’ the girl cut him short un 


compromisingly. She raised her eyes de- 


liberately to his face as she spoke, and he 


was struck by the contrast between thei 
vivid blue and the raven hair. 


Can I find 
continued blandly. 


Is your father out, then ? 
him anywhere ?’’ he 
He doesn't see visitor was her un 
gracious answer 
The 
The obstructions that were 


minister reflected for a moment 
multiplying im 


his path only whetted his determination to 


succeed 

‘Perhaps you will give him a messagt 
from me,’ he ud, glancing round tor 
somewhere to deposit his hat and stick. 

She ignored the hint. 

It’s no use,”’ she muttered detiantl 

‘May I sit down tor a moment ? aid 
Andrew. “It is a Jong walk trom. the 
village.” hfe placed a hair for his hoste 


as he spoke nother tor him 


‘Won't you sit down too ?” he said. 


and drew ups 


She cast a little apprehensive glance 
round her, then sank into it, 

‘TI don’t think I have seen you in church” 
he went on, gazing at her with his quizzical 
eyes. 

never go,’’ she retorted. 

“That is no reason why you shouldn 
come in the future,” he persisted. “ Syreh 
your father would have no objection.” — 

She shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t him—it’s 
“TIT hate the people 
faces, and they laugh. 


“ar 


myself,’’ she said 
I hate their staring 
They wouldn't if you came to 
regularly. ‘That 
said Andrew. 
He was mentally 


would soon cure them 


taking note of th 


environment of this strange specimen of 
It was n 
ordinary farm kitchen in which he found 
himself. 
old armour and weapons of the chase wer 


to be 


womanhood as they conversed 

The walls were hung with trophies 
seen everywhere; several fine e- 
gravings in ancient wood frames hung on th 
all a book- 
case ran from end to end of the room, filled 
bindings— 
none of the ordinary Sunday-school type of 


walls; and most astonishing of 


with standard works in calf 
book generally to be found in such a house 
freshness of the 


He apprised that 


Phe quaintne anc 
whole too delighted him 
the mistress of such a home, primitive 
her behaviour might appear on the surface 
must have no ordinary degree of taste and 
culture, 

At this moment the 


age interrupted their con 


sound of a heavy 


foot in the pa 


Andrew knew who it was 


versation 
once by the expression of the girl's fact 
and nerved himself for the 
encounte! 

As Saul 


the first 


approat hing 


entered the root 
eived was 
hard and 


Carnworth 
ion hus visitor rec 
grey basaltic rock 


ol some 


nd of as unvarying a hue 
and clad in a sult a 


impenetrable 
vrey eves and hau 
grey homespun 
‘What i your business 
outstretched hand 


= he Sala 


motioning aside Andrew's 


as he don't see visitors I 
thought that was clearly under stood by this 


the pronuncla 


spoke | 


His voice was harsh, but 
tion was refined and superior to men of hus 
cla 

I was aw 


] 
Visitors, sir,”’ Andrew at knowledged boldly 
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THE MYSTERY 


“and I confess it was partly that that 
tempted me to come.” 

A flicker of a smile crossed his host’s 
mouth; the next moment his face was 
stony again. 

“T repeat my question,” he said. “If 
you have no other business than curiosity, 
we need not prolong the interview,” glancing 
meaningly towards the door as he spoke. 

Andrew smiled—the odd quizzical smile 
that lighted up his long sallow face, ren- 
dering it so attractive at times. 

“ As you will have none of me as a visitor, 
there is a matter of business I should like to 
discuss with you,”’ he said. 

Saul Carnworth’s answer was to turn 
towards his daughter. In obedience to the 
mute command she rose at once and left the 


room. 

Andrew waited till the door had closed 
upon her, 

“T have been asking your daughter why 
she never comes to church,”’ he said boldly, 
taking the chair his host had indicated. 

Saul Carnworth turned his impassive face 
towards him. 

“Well, did she reward your——” Your 
impertinence was the word that plainly 
hovered on his lips, but some sense of decency 
forbade him using it. 

‘She told me she is afraid of being laughed 


at,” continued Andrew in the same blunt 


uncompromising tones. don’t 
wonder. The life she lives is enough to 
make anyone sensitive. I don't think, 


Mr. Carmworth, you have any right to keep 
her secluded as vou do.” 

The grey of his host’s face turned to a 
livid hue as he spoke, and the muscles in 
his temples worked. Then all at once he 
laughed. 

“ You have courage, young man,” he said. 
“And now what is your business ?” dis- 
missing the former subject contemptuously. 

Andrew was wise enough not to refer to 
it. He stated his object as shortly as pos- 
sible 

A church hall was wanted in the village. 
He was appealing for donations and looked 
to Saul Carnworth as a parishioner to take 
his share in the cost. 

He had not the faintest expectation that 
his appeal would meet with any response, 
and was the more surprised therefore when 
afte ra short silence his host rose and, cross- 
ing toa writing table in the corner, seated 
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OF ACH-NA-GOIL 


himself before it. He remained for some 
time with his square grey shoulders turned 
to Andrew. Then, taking up his pen, he 
wrote deliberately. 

“That is my first subscription to the 
church in Morin,” he said, rising and crossing 
over to Andrew again. 

To the minister’s surprise the cheque in 
his hand was for £5. 

can’t thank you enough, sir,” he said. 

Saul Carnworth laughed satirically. 

“In fact, you look to seeing me an elder 
some day,” he said. ‘‘ Well, don't. I have 
a reason of my own for giving you that help, 
apart from philanthropy.” 

“Your motive is no business of mine,”’ 
acceded Andrew. “I hope you will allow 
me to call upon you again,” taking up his 
hat and stick as he spoke, and moving 
towards the door. 

“T am really surprised at your asking,” 
was his host’s sardonic reply as he followed 
him. 


When the assembling worshippers the 
following Sabbath morning read the latest 
addition to the list of subscribers to the new 
hall, that was suspended in the porch of the 
church, they took no pains to conceal their 
amazement. Andrew, as he mounted the 
pulpit, saw it in every face and felt the 
atmosphere surcharged with excitement. 

He had purposely made no mention of his 
visit to Ach-na-Goil or its results—even to his 
elders. He knew how gossip flies in such a 
small community as Glen Morin, and a sort 
of delicate loyalty besides kept him silent. 
He had thrust himself upon the privacy of the 
farm and was resolved that nothing that had 
transpired in his visit should be disclosed by 
him. The first mention of his intrusion 
must come from the Carnworths them- 
selves. 

Little by little he was resolved to break 
down the barriers that had ostracised them 
for so long, and the kindly tact with which 
nature had endowed him told him that the 
surest way of doing this was by first earning 
their trust and confidence. 

The subscription, however, was another 
matter. His host had made no stipulation 
regarding it. The best way, therefore, was 
to accept it as a matter of course, by placing 
his name among the list of other contribu- 
tors. 


But the sensation the announcement 
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had created was destined to be eclipsed by 


a still more startling event before’ the 
morning was over Phe choir had risen for 
the singing of the first paraphrase, and were 
grouped in silence round the precentor, 


when the curtain over the door at the en] 
of the church was pushed aside and Jean 
Carnworth entered 

Andrew from his elevated position was the 
first to catch sight of her, but it seemed as 


if in a moment every soul in the church had 


their minds, and passed a 


grim resolve that 


he would make the sum more difficult for 


them before they 


had done with it. 


Something of his feelings rang out in hj 


voice in the sermon and arrested 


tion of his hearers 


the atten. 
Interest was diverted 


for the time from the shrinking figure in th 


Ach-na-Goil pew. 


But to 


no consolation in the 


Jean there was 


fact. Only contempt 


for the cowardice of the act had kept her 
from turning back at 


the first sign of th 


become cog sensation her 
nisant of her entrance ha 
arrival. Heads created, and j 
were turned in was this same 
her direction- spirit that 
suspicious eyes chained her 

and covert the pew till th 


smiles assaulted 


conclusion of the 


her as she moved service 
up the aisle. She had sacri- 
fo Andrew it ficed herself a 
seemed an ceter- the bidding ofa 
nity before she stranger —and 
reached the this was her re 
refuge of the ward 
Ach-na-Goil pew Well, it was 
and sank down, the last time 
burying her head She almosthated 
in her arms. the minister for 
His usually what he had 
sallow face had brought upon 
reddened —1n - hes 
dignationsmoul- 
dered in hiseves. There must 
Her indictment have been 
of the villagers strong streak 
on their first d recklessness 1! 
meeting had ap- { a Andrew Ushers 
pealed to his’ nature, 
chivalry, and he “He opened the door cautiously—then flung it wide at 
sight of the cloaked figure on the doorstep”—). 26%. 
sible, she should morning thanh 
never have to endure such indignities again tarted for Ach-na-Goil farm. And this, to 
Now, all unwittingly, he had been the cause despite an interview he had had wit 
of greater martyrdom Hlad she chosen Thomas Drummond, his principal elder 
anv other Sunday to come to church, he who had wavlaid him after service 
believed her entrance would have passed cautiously intimated the feeling of the kin 


It wa 
that 


of the congre 


almost unnoticed. the conjunction ot 
the 


suspicions 


had aroused the 
Saul 


two developments 
gation arn 


worth’s udden and unexpected generosity, 
unlooked-for appear 
the 


together in 


his daughter’s equally 
church He 
putting 


could almost see 


ance in 


people two and two 
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Carnworth business 


session regarding the 
as he called it candal was insinuatet 
in jus tom 

For we werena even aware that you we 
acquainted wi’ him, sir,’’ he had said by wé 
of inviting Andrew's confidence. 


I don't think I have given any of y® 
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THE 
a detailed account of my first ‘ visitation,’ ” 
was the minister's calm response. 

“But hoo did ve win in?” the elder 
had queried eagerly, unable to conceal his 
curiosity further. 

‘By the door,”’ 
Andrew ’s tongue, but he 
was most hospitably received.” he returned 
Carnworth his 


had been on the tip of 
retrained. ‘I 


instead, “by Mr. 
daughter.” 

“ Ahem !”’ “ Yon god 
less hussy, Jean Carnworth, has only been 
ance before to my certain knowledge in the 
hoose o’ God—and I suld like tae ken what 


coughed Thomas 


brocht her to-day.’’ 

“And I should like to know what there 
is to keep her returned Andrew 
‘Good morning, elder"; and he 
stride to the 


away,” 
abruptly. 
swung off with his long 
Manse. 

Now he was on his way to make what 
amends he could to the girl for all she had 
suffered. Ever since their first interview 
the thought of her had been present with him, 
something strong and potent in her indi- 
viduality had impressed him. Hitherto he 
had regarded from «a whimsical, 
rather than a serious standpoint. He was 
tolerant of their weaknesses, amused by their 
complexities which his shrewd perception 
enabled him to apprehend clearly. But this 
girl belonged to a different order. He 
recognised instinctively that her nature was 
cast in an heroic mould, and beneath his 
easy-going quizzical disposition Andrew had 
a very real admiration for the heroic. 

Ife was looking forward almost 
aM iously to seeing the flash in her blue eyes, 
the colour mantling her tace, as she con- 
demned the outrage of the morning. He 
wanted her to know that his desire had been 


women 


uncon- 


to protect her, that he applauded her cour 
age in braving the smiles and « ontumely. 

As he was breasting the steep hull slope 
that led to the farm, his eve was caught by 


a flash of among the 


something bright 
bracken and deflecting his course he came 
upon Jean ensconced amidst the waving 
fern, an open book on het lap and a hat with 
‘ poppy red scarf on the ground beside het 

At sight of him 11 


her brows 


ic colour deserted her 
contracted 

“IT was on my wav to see vou,” he said, 
pausing in front of her, ‘To thank vou 


lor putting in an appearance this morn- 


MYSTERY OF ACH-NA-GOIL 


She seized at a stalk of bracken beside her, 
tugging at it viciously. 

“T wish I had staved at home,” she 
muttered. ‘‘I was a fool to go—I shall 
never go again.”’ 

““Why ? Because you created a sensa- 
tion ?”’ said Andrew, with his little whimsi- 
cal laugh. ‘* That should make you more 
cager to repeat the experiment.” 

‘You have never felt what it is to be-— 
like me—apart,”’ she interrupted him. ‘ To 
know that you are really better than those 
that laugh. But that circumstances—cir- 
cumstances——’”’ She broke off. 

He lowered himself lazily into the bracken 
by her side. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ what are circumstances, 
atter all ? They don’t make people—people 
make them. Your circumstances are all 
right if you’d only give them a chance.” 

She glanced sideways at him. 

“You don’t understand,” she said. “I 
would rather not talk about it anv more.” 

Andrew respected her wish. He _ picked 
up the book of verse which she had thrown 
aside at his appearance. 

‘Wordsworth, my favourite,’’ he said. 
** There was a man who made more than cir- 
cumstance ; he created a whole new taste.” 

And they drifted into a discussion of the 
poet's philosophy. 

As he had surmised on their first meeting, 
the girl was deeply cultured, gifted with an 
unusual artistic perception. He forgot the 
passage of time in the interchange of ideas. 
When at last he looked at his watch it was 
nearly five o'clock. He started to his feet, 
Jean rising too. 

“Will you come back to the farm for 
tea she said 

* Thanks, I 
replied 

He glanced upwards as he spoke. 
small figures were moving in single file along 
the summit of the hill, silhouetted against 
and both their heads were turned 


must get home,” Andrew 


Two 


the skyline 
in his direction, 

With a grim smile Andrew recognised Jock 
Drummond, the elder’s hopeful, and another 
village urchin, 

“The minister was spending the after- 
noon with Jean Carnworth on the brae. 

Ifow distinctly he could hear the story 
recited at the family tea-table a little later ! 

And the talk afterwards ! 

let them talk, 
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THE QUIVER 


The Morin was up. A week of torrential 
rain had followed that eventful Sunday, and 
the usually placid burn was roaring in spate 
through its rocky gorge. 

fhe storm kept most people indoors, but 
they had made opportunities for meeting 
nevertheless, to discuss W hat had become the 
burning topic of interest in Glen Morin, the 
minister’s relations with the godless house- 
hold of Ach na-Goil. 

Was he going to bring the heathen woman 
to reign over them at the Manse ? Had 
Saul Carnworth’s generosity been a bait to 
catch a husband for his daughter ? 

Jock Drummond's version ol the episode 
on the hillside had not la ked colour, and 
of course the impression created by it was 
profound. 

Andrew was conscious 0! the under- 
current of speculation wherevel he went. 
But he met the rumour with a stoicism 
that, in spite of their suspicions disarmed 
and mystified his traducers An innocent 
conscience is the most invulnerable ally a 
man can possess, and the ministe! had that 
on his side He was ready to answer any 
questions or mect any slanders face to lace, 
and indeed looked forward to doing 5° 
But his judges were too cautious to bring a 
direct accusation until all the necessary 
That they kept 
a strict watch on his doings Andrew knew, 
and laughed scornfully at the idea. They 
would have more to concern themselves 
with. he told himsel!, before he had ful- 
filled his resolution of establishing a cov enant 
lonely folk on the hill and thei 


evidence was accumulated 


between th 

phar.saical neighbours 

Naturally the situation had ¢ mnphasised 

the thought of Jean Carnw rth in is mind 

The suspicion that attached to her attached 
] 


to him as well. Their two figu! cemed to 
be isolated from the rest o! their world by 
the foolish calumny. But a he had been the 
indirect cause of the mischief he wa 
resolved to go any length to rescu his inno 
cent partner Irom its yucnces, 

Som uch thoughts occupied li mind a 
he it over | tu fire « | Saturda 
nin J orm had 1 du Line 
earlier part of the day, but tov irds nightfall 
it had1 in with violence, and 
he could hear the rain lashing ag. inst the 
window a he pulled reflectively at his 
pip 

H hou Mr Wad lon 


since in bed, having retired with a dismal 


prophecy of a wet Sabbath and an empty 


kirk on the morrow. 
Her words were strangely apposite to the 
minister's train of thought. 
Carnworth brave the elements, and that still 
the 
the 


more 
je 


ie 


ers 


| 
area, 


discouraging 


factor 


the community, 
day, he wondered, to fulfil his wish that sh 
should come to church ? 


on 


Would Jean 


smiles and 
following 


He half hoped, half 


that she would. 


His state of mind 


regarding the whole question was too un- 
for him to know definitely what he 


certain 
desired. 
many diiterent 


So 


emotions, were involv¢ 


of action seemed plain—to champion the 


weaker side at all cost 


He had arrived at this conclusion and was 
knocking out his pipe preparatory to retnng 
to bed, when a sharp rap on the outer door 


principles 


d. 


5. 


feelings 


Only one course 


brought him hurrying into the hall. 
He opened it cautiously, anticipating the 
blast 


through the house 
it wide 


of wind and ral 


doorstep. 


come 
‘Of course I will come,” 
quietly. 

would have made 


other thought than the imimediate necessity 


‘* Miss Carnworth ! 
“My father is ill,” she said. 
ly 


He 


io the summons oO! any si 


Hic wants yol 


n 


he 


that 
as he did so—then flung 
it sight of the cloake d figure on the 


would swee{ 


exclaimed 


the 


returned Andrew 


you 


must 


entered his mind in that moment. 


nees of the 
he 


It was 
night, with the girl battling along besidé 
probable CONse- 


hat 


the thought of 


step su 


dismissed thi 


In this instance as bel 


Indeed, to have hesitated 
to give authority to the evil tongues. 

As they walked Jean told him the Jew 
facts of her father illn He was sul 
ect to attacks ot the heart and on su fh oc 

on alw treated himself, 
hi al aid 
Ile was better when I let sh 

idfully troubles about something 

I ed if I did not come tol you ht 
night have another and worse att k” 

“You were right to come, confirmed 


qui thy again, 


the 
sted itself to um 
a contemptuous 


ore 


the path of duty 
too plain to require consideration 


would have been 


same 
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see you.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF ACH-NA-GOIL 


They were silent after that. All their 
breath was needed for the struggle against 
the wind and rain. 

“But the river,’ said the minister, 
halting suddenly in his walk and glancing 
down at his companion 

The remembrance of the spate had been 
gradually impressed upon his consciousness 
by a dull sound that seemed to dominate 
the night, and that was increasing in volume 
every step they advanced. 

“ The bridge is still there,” she returned. 

“And you weren't frightened ?”’ he in 
quired. 

She laughed. 

“That sort of thing never makes me 
afraid.”’ 

A thrill of some heroic emotion ran 
through Andrew's frame. He felt a sudden 
wild exuberance in the adventure. 

They had reached the banks of the 
swollen stream by this. The frail plank 
bridge over the water swayed to the impetus 
of the wind scarcely a foot above the greedy 
torrent. 

Jean directed the light of the lantern on it. 

“Shall I go first ?"’ she said. 

The minister nodded. 

The next instant he was holding his breath 
as the slender becloaked figure faltered 
forth over the dark water, clinging for support 
to the single rail that protected one side of 
the planks. There was shame in his heart 
for even that momentary concession to the 
opinion of the world Htow her courage 
seemed to falsify and render contemptible 
any such idea ! 

As quickly as safety allowed, he followed 
in her steps. Not a word was said by either 
of them as they climbed the dark slope ol 
the opposite hill, guided by the lights of the 
farm, 

Saul Carnworth was seated before the 
fire in the kitchen as they entered—a row 
of little phials on the table beside him. His 
lace was ashen, his eyes had a dumb- 
Stricken look as he turned them to the 
minister 

“It was good of you to come,” he said. 
Then he glanced at Jean, and interpreting 
his desire she noisek ssly left the room. 
“It's about her | wanted to speak to you,’ 
he said, as the closing of the door reached 


their ears. ‘ When I am gone she will be 

left friendless, and with a stigma. Her 

Mother, my wite, was convicted of lorging 
610 


2by 


her father’s signature for one thousand 
pounds—he was a lawyer in S——, where we 
lived then. She was innocent, as they dis- 
covered after she had served a year of her 
sentence. But she never recovered from 
the disgrace. We came here after she died— 
to escape the past. But it seems impossible.” 

He fumbled in his inner pocket as he 
spoke, and extracted a note, dirty and 
crumpled, which he handed to the minister, 

‘That came this afternoon,”’ he said. 

Andrew bent to the firelight to decipher it 
more clearly. With a start he recognised 
the writing of his principal elder. 


“Str,”’ the missive ran, ‘‘ I have discovered 
your secret. If you do not take yourself 
and your godless child out of Glen Morin at 
once I shall publicly announce your dis- 
grace.—THomas DrumMonp, Church Elder.” 


‘* He must have traced us by our letters,’ 
explained Saul Carnworth faintly. 

The minister's long fingers crushed the 
note. His face was as pale as the other’s ; 
an almost divine anger against the brutal 
pharisaism of the act he had just discovered 
fired him, mingled with a fierce impulse of 
chivalrous indignation on Jean’s behalf. 

The two emotions swept him forward on 
a reckless tide. 

Carnworth,”’ he said, raising his 
head impetuously, “I ask you for your 
consent to pay my addresses to your daughter, 
No one then will dare——’’ He broke off. 

A smile had overspread Saul Carnworth’s 
face at his words. But the shock of the 
reliet was too intense—the next instant, 
with a little groan, he fell heavily forward. 

Andrew called for Jean, and together they 
applied all the remedies known to the girl, 
but with no avail. 

“He is dying,” she said at last, raising 
her blue eyes pitifully to the minister's 
face. ‘* Somebody must fetch a doctor.” 

will said Andrew. ‘* You—you 
are not afraid of being left ?” 

“It is the only chance,” she answered 
simply. 

He turned away. ‘This was no time to 
encourage tender considerations. He had 
a mission to perform which none but he 
could accomplish, and anything that tended 
to weaken his purpose must be resolutely 
banished from his mind. 

At a break-neck speed his long legs took 
him down the slope to the river again. The 
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THE QUIVER 


wind was still hi, h, and sheets of rain lashed 
But he scarcely 
His one 


against him as he walked 
realised the buffeting of the storm 
thought was for the girl he had left, lonely 
and helpless, behind him. The doctor lived 
some miles on the other side ot Glen Morin. 
It would mean getting out the Manse gig 
and driving the distance to fetch him, with 
the probability of being too late in the end. 
The thought spurred him on 
gut as he reached the river bank an un- 
foreseen check awaited him The bridge 
had vanished. One length of plank still 
jutted out over the water—the rest had been 
snapped off and carried away by some 
passing wreckage There was no alterna- 
tive for the traveller but to swim across or 
remain on the wrong side 
Andrew smiled ruefully to himself. He 
had been used to the water from a boy, but 
to manipulate that swiftly flowing current 
would take all his skill and endurance, 
Nevertheless he was divesting himself of 
his macintosh and unlacing his boots in 
preparation for the attempt lo return to 
the farm seemed the only impossible course 
He had taken his watch from his pocket 
light ot the 


pointed to 


and stooping toexamine it by the 
lantern he saw that its hands 
nearly twelve o'clock. Ten minutes more, 
and another Sabbath would have dawned, 
with all its sacred and particular claims on 
his time Would he be enabled to tulfil 
those obligations, he wondered. ‘Then dis- 
missed the speculation. The immediate 
present was his concern. 

Phe cold of the water caught his breath 
on his first plunge, while the racing current 
swept him resistlessly forward for some 
moments, But he was prepared. for the 
contingency, and made no eftort at first to 
pit his strength against the stream 

His first stroke 
shore told him that he had not underrated 
the difficulties of the task 


towards the Opposite 


Compared with 
the foree he was opposing, his exertions 
seemed so weak and futile. 

Now and then a current aided him-—-he 
appeared to be gaining ground, only to be 
flung farther down by a swifter rush of 
water Other flotsam, helpl himself 


wirled on the | 


bosom of the thood—the over 


hanging branches of trees snapped off by the 


spate, a sheep-trough carricd away in its 
course, iron palin mixed up with a ma 
of debri ! uch-like Still he persevered 


Would the new Sabbath never break ? 
He seemed to be swimming towards it 
ceaselessly, and always it evaded him. It 
was like the opposite shore—a mirage. 

His strength was becoming exhausted— 
his strokes feebler—the roar of the water 
sounded more and more faintly in his ears. 
At last it died away altogether—there was 
a great silence in Glen Morin, 


When the minister recovered consi 10US- 
ness he was lying in lis own bedroom in the 
Mansc. 

Sunlight peeped in through the chinks of the 
blind, and he could hear the birds twittering 
in the branches of the two great lime trees 
that acted sentinel at the gate of the drive. 

He wondered vaguely what time it was, 
and was stretching out his hand tor his 
watch when the door opened and the 
familiar figure of the housekeeper appeared. 
Something in her movements seemed to 
suggest the importance of a sick nurse. 
Her eyes turned immediately to the bed, 
and seeing her patient looking at her she 
hastened across with a startled exclama 
tion 

‘My, su 
The doctor’s just gone this minute—he'll 


whenever did you wake up? 


be back in half an hou 

‘* Doctor ? echoed Andrew. “ Have I 
been ill ?”’ 

‘You'll ne'er be nearer death till your time 
comes,’’ was her portentous answer. Then, 
as if repenting of her indiseretion, ‘ Weel, 
that’s tae say But you shouldna be 
talking—I'd strict orders.” 

Andrew was silent. Her references had 
set his brain working. A mist seemed to 
obscure the past—he had a vague idea of 
some pressing call on his time, some duty 
left undone, though he could not disentangle 
the memory 

All at once it came to him—the Sabbath. 

* What day is this ?"’ he asked, struggling 
up in bed, his eyes searching his housekeeper's 
fuce intently 

Mrs. Soutar glanced away and then back 
avain 

“There,” she said in an indulgent tone, 
“don't worry yoursclt.”’ 

But he was not to be so easily pacitied, 

I must know,” he insisted. ‘Is 1t-— 
is it Sunday ?” 
It is the aifternoon o’ the Lord's Day,” 


he assented solemnly. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ACH-NA-GOIL 


Andrew gasped. 

“But this morning,” he cried, * the ser- 
vice ?”” 

“There was nae service in Glen Morin,” 
she returned. ‘ Thomas Drummond _ held 
meeting in the kirk for your 
recovery, and luik how quick the answer's 
here,” a note of excitement appearing in her 
voice. “I maun send off tae tell him. 
Puir Thomas, he’s been near distractit since 
ever they found you. He feels he was tae 
blame for the hale business, and if you had 


a prayel 


” 


been drownded— 

“Drowned,” ejaculated the minister, 
sinking back among his pillows again. 

The word had supplied the clue to the 
mystery that had been troubling him In 
a flash the whole memory of the past returned 
to him—the dark night, the storm, his own 
mission, the sense of helpless frustration as 


he struggled in the river—above 


But though the desired reconciliation had 
been brought about a more serious and 
personal obligation still rested upon him- 
self. His request to Saul Carnworth that 
night in regard to his daughter may have 
been made in a moment of impulsive indig- 
nation, but he had no thought of retract- 
ing it. True, the necessity for protection 
was past, but he was not at all sure that a 
stronger and more intimate motive did not 
remain. 

At all events the obligation, whether 
dutiful or pleasant, acted as an incentive to 
his recovery, and in a comparatively short 
space of time he was up and about again, 
apparently none the worse for his narrow 
ape. 

His first excursion was to the farm. 

As luck would have it, he found Jean 
alone in the kitchen. The colour sprang 


all, the thought of the dying man 
and the girl left behind, alone and 
friendless in the farm, waiting for 
the succour that never came. 

It was some minutes before he 
could muster his control to ask the 
question that was uppermost in his 


mind 

‘Mr. Carnworth ?”’ he said at 
last. ‘The doctor—was it too 
late ?”’ 


“Mr. Carnworth’s a’ richt,” 
explained Mrs. Soutar amicably. 
“A wonderful recovery he made— 
wi'oot any doctor, neither. Yon 
girl o’ his has spirit—she rounded 
on Thomas Drummond next morn- 
ing for a letter he’d written her 
faither and that was responsible 
for his illness, and near as not for 
your death, sir. She said hoo 
finely you had behaved, standin’ 
their friend, and caed a’ the rest 
0’ us Pharisees and such-like, and 
maybe she had cause. Leastwavs 
the story’s tae be hushed up, and 
there’s tae be nae mair backbitin’ 
in Glen Morin,’’ Mrs. Soutar con- 
cluded with a smile of magnanimous 
Self-satisfaction. 
Andrew smiled too. How easily 
fate had effected what he might 


have struggled for months to 
achieve and failed of doing in the 


ona! becloaked figure faltered forth over the dark water ”—p. 


“The next instant he was holding his breath as the slender, 
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THE QUIVER 


faded, 
a veiled 


into her face at sight of him, then 


leaving her ashen pal rhere wos 


defensive expression in her eyes as_ she 
returned his greeting 
‘*T will tell my father vou are here,’’ she 


said at once, moving towards the door as if 


anxious to avoid a_ (/éte-d-téte is 


lying down.’ 


But the minister had no mind to lose such 

a good opportunity The sight of the girl 

had driven away the last doubt as to the 

obligation he had incurred. He _ realised 

clearly now that inclination had over 
mastered the call of duty 

Don't disturb him,” he said. ‘I want 

to hear all about that night first, how you 
got on—what happened.” 


She was silent, glancing out of the window, 


the unwilling look still on her face 


**My part of it was nothing,” she said at 


last in a constrained voice ‘*T—we can 
never thank you enough for what you did.’ 
Andrew gave a little shamefaced laugh. 


‘Attempted to do,” he corrected her. 


‘You must have thought me a most un- 
worthy messenger.”’ 

Her face had paled again as he spoke 
She had a troubled expression, and her 
glance wandered to the door as if she 


desired to ipe 

Realising this, Andrew's determination 
to fulfil the object that had brought him to 
the farm only increased 
then,” 
Providence 


* Suppose we change the subject 
he began in an altered voice 


ordered all well that night, and here we are 


alive to reap the fruits—only I suggest we 
should do our harvesting together. Jean.” 
dropping his voice suddenly to a deeper 


key, ‘‘ will you give me the right to protect 


you for the rest of your life 2? I want you, 
dear 

But she cut him short. 

Never never she cried, her breast 


heaving, a gleam of passion in her eyes, and 


without pausing for explanation she darted 
from the room 
At the door Saul Carnworth met her. He 


drew back at sight of the tempestuous 


vision, but made no attempt to stop her 


headlong course here was a strange un- 


derstanding expression on his face as he 
crossed to the fireplace 

Andrew, who had turned sharply to the 
window at her unflattering treatment of his 


proposal, glanced round again upon his 


host's entry His face still bore the marks 
of his late emotion 
Another 


sinking feebly 


storm,”’ said Saul Carnworth, 
before the fire. 
I thought the clouds had _ passed.” 

Phe minister gave a 
**T have 


all,’’ he 


‘You mean that vou have been refused ?” 


into his chair 
short laugh. 


made a fool of myself, that is 


said. 


said the older man 

** Flouted !’’ corrected Andrew. 

A smile flickered over Saul Carnworth’s 
face. 


‘T am afraid I am the culprit,”’ he said. 
* That 
told Jean of your otter to marry her. She 


night when I was so nearly gone I 


imagined it had been torced from you out ot 


pity for her condition, She is proud by 


nature, and her history makes her more 


sensitive.” 

“Tf there is any pity, I consider I deserve 
it,’’ the minister cut him short * T love your 
daughter, and she cares nothing for me.’ 


There 


wish 


was a silence for a moment 
seen her that 
that you 


Carnworth re- 


you could have 
brought the 


Saul 


morning they 


were drowned.” 
last, his 


fire * You might have qualified your im- 


news 
he van 
flectively at directed on the 


faze 
pression It isn’t for a parent to give away 
his daughter's secrets—but if you follow her 
now, and tell her what you have just told me 
I think there will be no pity required in the 
story 

He glanced round at Andrew as he spoke 
and the minister was surprised by the gentle- 


ness of the smile on his face. 

“We owe you so much—Jean and I,” 
he went on in the same slow, deliberate 
voice “a doul k debt and there she is 
passing the window. Her favourite haunt 


is on the hill face. 


TANGLED 


BY 


Tue of Riron 


fad 


[IFE is a gift to us. It is a fatal gift, 
say some. It comes to us, they 
say, accompanied by such an oppressive 
number of drawbacks that the apparent 
boon becomes an actual burden. Life 
means suffering: we suffer as we grow 
instrength ; we suffer as our years decline. 
Life means terror ; for even when we are 
not tormented by the pains of growth or 
old age, we are startled by calamities 
which bring anguish and fear to the h art : 
the earthquake shatters a town and 
leaves hundreds of human habitations in 
ruins; the avalanche sweeps a whole 
village into death ; pestilence and disease 
bring pain and destruction in their train : 
fire breaks forth, and hundreds of 
spectators of sone innocent amusement 
or hundreds of worshippers in a church 
are burnt to death: thus around us on 
all hands stand grim’ terrors which 
threaten us with violent death. Does not 
life mean suffering, we are asked. We 
may reply, Do you not forget the joys of 
life? The answer comes back : “ O cold, 
cruel, miserable life, how long are your 
pains! How brief are your delights ! 
Life is one long tragedy ie 

Such is one view of life, but it is not 
the only view. The pessimistic rhapsodist 
from whom I quote these sentences does 
hot lock upon life with a quiet eye or a 
calm and judicial mind. He is as a lawver 
briefed against Nature. A mind, larger 
outlook and more comprehensive in 
compa s, writes ina different strain. Dr, 
Wallace, lor instance, says that once we 
allow the idea of progress in the world 


the necessity of death and reproduction— 
“it is difficult to imagine a system by 
which a greater balance of happiness 


could have been secured.” 
We may, therefore, at least comfort 


ourselves with the assurance that whatever 


life means, the pessimist is not allowed to 
take his own way unchallenged ; he is not 
accepted as the sole interpreter of the 
Universe. 

Put Aside Emotionalism 

The truth of the matter is that in 
studying life and Nature, we need, in the 
first instance, to put aside emotionalism ; 
we must, if we are to understand matters, 
refuse to be governed by mere senti- 
mentalism. As long as we are seeking to 
ascertain facts and their significance, we 
must employ what Bacon called ** the dry 
light’ of reason. We note with some 
surprise, and perhaps amusement, that 
the critic of Nature attacks Nature on 
sentimental grounds, but he will not suffer 
Religion to justify herself on sentimental 
grounds. J. S. Mill wrote in his Essay 
on Nature: “ Everything, in short, which 
the worst men ccmmit either against lite 
or property is perpetrated on a_ larger 
scale by natural agents’; but Dr. Illing- 
worth has remarked that “J. S. Mill's 
famous indictment of Nature .. . is one 
of the most emotional pieces of rhetoric 
of which a professed logician was ever 
guilty.” 

Sentiment is a noble and useful power 
of our nature; but when we allow it to 
usurp the throne of reason, and to cripple 
or crush patient thought, we give it a 
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power which has often been exercised to 
the destruction of society. Sentimentalism 
is like the guardian of the Colosseum at 
Rome who opened the gates to let the 
wild beasts into the arena. Let us cherish 
sentiment: let us refuse to listen to senti- 
mentalism, her bastard sister. In judging 


of life and of Nature, we need quiet 
thought and impartial judgment. We 
must not be like the lady who criticised 


the engine because of the dirt, smell and 
oil which pervaded the engine-room, and 
ignored the fact that the engine was carry 
ing her across the ocean to the place where 
friends were awaiting her. 


Catastrophes 
We all admit that there are such things 


as catastrophes. By these | mean the 


sudden convulsions of Nature, which 
overturn the surface of the earth, or 
wither it by some fiery stream, or sweep 
away the houses of men by some frozen 


flood. The volcano, the earthquake, the 
avalanche, may represent the agents —the 
natural agents spoken of by | ». Mill-—ot 


these catastrophes. Yet to call them 
agents is incorrect; they are rather 
instruments which act in obedience to 
what we call law. “In their wildest 
paroxysms,’ said Sir John Herschel, 


‘the rage of the voleano and the earth- 
quake is subject to great and immutable 
laws: they feel the bridle and obey 

Now, the moment we realise the reign 
of law, we es¢ ape the idea of caprice. 
It is something to know that the terrible 
catastrophes which startle us are not due 
to the whim of some fickle power. It is 
realise that we are 
volatile God. Law 


consoling to 


victims of some may 


be stern, but it stands for fidelity : we do 
not, therefore, at this moment invoke 
sentiment to enable us to express our 
emotions: we set ourselves to under 


conditions under which these 
take place. Practical men 


possible to build houses 


stand the 
startling things 
tell us that it 1 


which will not prove potent for disaster 
when the earthquake occurs In othe 
words. the evil results of the catastrophe 
can be mitigated. We know the regions 
which are most likely to be shaken; we 
know the conditions which will lessen the 


ill consequence lo attend to matters 


like these is much wiser than wildly to 
indict the powers of Nature. 


Nature’s Explanaticn 

But it will be said, and truly said, that, 
to institute measures which will alleviate 
these ills, does not bring us nearer to any 
explanation of them. I admit it; but 
what explanation do we seek? Is the 
explanation asked for by our under- 
standing or by our sentiment ? If it is 
asked for by our understanding, I can 
only reply by quoting what men who have 
studied such phenomena can tell us. 
Some will tell us that the earthquake is 
due to the shrinking of the earth mass as 
it becomes cooler: the inward shrinking 
causes the light and crust of the 
earth to break or, as we say, to buckle up. 
he earthquake indicates a stage in the 
Phe eruption 


loose 


cooling process of oul world. 


of the volcano is occasioned by some 
leakage in the base of the mountain 
which admits the sea, and causes such 


an interior disturbance in the heart of 
the volcano that an eruption is imevitable. 
lo quote Sir John Herschel again: “ The 
volcano and the earthquake, dreadful as 
they are, as local and temporary visita- 
tions, are in fact unavoidable (1 had 
almost said necessary) incidents in a vast 
system of action to which we owe the 
very ground we stand upon, the very 
land we inhabit, without which neither 
man, beast, nor bird would have a place 
for their existence, and the world would 
be the habitation of nothing but fishes.” 

The explanation therefore comes to 
this: we cannot have the blessings of a 
stable earth with her capacity for support- 
ing and sustaining human life apart trom 
the conditions which these catas- 
trophes possible. 

I shall be told that this is only a 
scientific explanation of the physical 
causes of volcanoes and earthquakes. | 
shall be told that it is no explanation of 


make 


the reason why. such conditions were 
necessary at all. ( ould not the earth 
have been formed in such a way that 


these horrors nevet could have occurred ? 
I can only reply : Doubtless in theory the 
world could have been so formed; but if 
you ask me why it was not so made, I can 
give no explanation at all It seems to 
me idle to ask for such explanations, [ot 
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they only could be correctly given by Him 
Who made the Universe. If the Creator 
is almighty, we must either think of Him 
as wiser ‘than ourselves, or as not so 
wise. We cannot think of Him as caprici- 
ous, because we can trace law in the world. 
It gives us no satisfaction and no help to 
think of Him as less wise than ourselves. 
All the progress of our knowledge has 
been due to men trying to understand 
the meaning of things about them. If we 
come to the con- 
clusion that the 
Creator is less wise 
than ourselves, 
there can be no 
possible gain in 
trying to under- 
stand the meaning 
of His work, for it 
is useless to seek 
for meaning in the 
work of one less 
wise than our- 
selves; let us 
abandon our 
science But this 
is absurd: our 
wisdom rebuke; 
us; It better 
for us to encourage 
men of science to 
pursue their in 
vestigations in the 
belief that every 
new discovery will 
reveal to us more 
and more the faith- 
fulness of law than 
either to rail at 
Nature or to 

attempt futile ex 

planations. According to Sir J. Herschel, 
there is no more reason for criticising 
Nature in these matters than there is for 
a child criticising the order of the house 
because a kitchen boiler bursts. If the 
boiler is to be in the kitchen at all, the 
accident of its bursting becomes a neces- 
sary possibility. We have no other ex 
planation available than this. 


The Answer of Religion 
— It will be asked: Do we turn to Religion 
mvam? Has her venerable thought no 
explanation to give 2 Are her lips silent 
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in the midst of such catastrophes as 
these ? 

I answer that I do not think she can 
add to the explanation which the most 
experienced men of science can give: 
she will not venture to explain; but 
neither will she be silent. She will not 
explain, because the laws of the physical 
kingdom are not within her special realm ; 
but she may point out the value and the 
influence in human life of those phenomena 
which startle and 
arrest. She will 
say: Do not these 
things witness to 
the power of Him 
Who created the 
world Do they 
not express the 
might which re- 
strains the forces 
beneath our feet ? 
Do not these 
things remind us 
of our frailty? 
Do they not teach 
us that we are in 
the hands of One 
mighty in power ? 
Do they not add 
something to the 
solemnity of life ? 
Do they not re- 
buke our frivolity 
and our forgetful- 
ness of life’s more 
serious issues ? 

Religion may 
speak thus; but 
she does not en- 
courage us to go 
further ; she warns 
us against drawing false conclusions from 
startling facts; she will not speak in 
judgment of those who perish, 

Our Lord once spoke of a calamity 
which had occurred at Jerusalem. <A 
tower in Siloam had fallen, and eighteen 
people had lost’ their lives. Think 
ve,” said Christ, “ that they were sinners 
above those who dwelt in Jerusalem 
because they suffered such things? I 
tell you, Nay: but except ye repent ye 
shall all likewise perish.” In other words : 
Don't judge those who suffer, but look 
well to your own lives: these calamities 
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call loudly for thought, for examination 
of your own life and conduct. It may be 
that quick death awaits you, and in any 
careless, selfish life of sin 
is certain to provoke its own judgment 
by and by. 


case a heedless, 


Suffering and Sin 

In giving this precept Christ lifted a 
great and ancient burden from the hearts 
of men. Calamities were constantly re- 
garded as tokens of God’s wrath and as 
evidence of some special wickedness in 
those who suffered. 

We have only to turn to the controversy 
in the Book of Job to see how strongly 
rooted this notion was in the minds of 
men. The friends of Job have made 
up their minds that some dark fault 
in the life of Job must exist; for only 
on such a supposition could they hope to 
explain the calamities which had betallen 
him. We can understand how th’s cruel 
hypothesis must have wounded the suf- 


fering man. Was it not enough that 
children, houses, and possessions had 
gone ? Must they add poison to the 


wounds of his sorrow? But they were 
so deeply imbued with the ancient belief 
that all outward evil must be punish- 
ment for sin that they cannot understand 
or believe Job's protestation of his own 
integrity. 


Two principles fill their minds, First, 
no man could be chastened of God 
on account of his righteousness; hence 
fo'lows the second principle: Any man 


who meets chastening must have deserved 
it. Hence, if Job suffers, he must have 
sinned, It is not for his piety that he is 
chastened. “Is it for thy fea> of Him 
that He reproveth thee, that He entereth 


with thee into judgment ? Is not thy 
wickedness great 2? Neither is the:e any 
end to thine iniquities’ (chap. 


1, 5). 
Job is accused of stripping the naked, re 
fusing food and drink to the hungry and 


On the strength of this principle, 


weary (verses G, 10). His calamities could 
only be accounted for by such sins of 
cruelty and inhumanity. The tragic posi 


tion of Job is this: he not only suffers, 


but his sufferings are a perplexity to him, 
seeing that he, no less than his friends, has 
lived in the atmosphere of the same belief 
that calamities betoken sin; but on him 
the calamities have come, and yet he can- 
not charge himself with wrong; he must 
be honest with himself: had he been a 
transgressor, such as his friends described, 
he would not have felt the pain of the 
hideous perplexity which now assails him ; 
he could have accounted for his troubles 
by his conduct, but now, in addition to 
his sutferings, there falls upon him the 
agony of an unaccountable mystery ; the 
very foundation of his previous faith is 
contradicted in his experience. 

One element of the sublime tragedy ot 
Job lies in the fact that what has befallen 
the patriarch has not only robbed him of 
material comfort and home joys, but has 
also overthrown the foundation 
principles of his faith. Like his friends, 
he believed that suffering meant punish- 
ment. He is the victim of this ancient 
heresy. It did not pass out of Jewish 
belief with the Book of Job. We find it 
in the disciples’ minds in the day of our 
Lord. ‘ Who did sin, they ask, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind?” 
(John ix. 1-3). Jesus Christ repudiated 
the old heresy. ** Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents.” 


one ot 


Suffering’s Nobler Ends 
Suffering may some other end 
than a witness of wrongdoing; it may 
become a stage for the manifestation ot 
strength and power greater than man’s, 
it may lead to the teaching of nobler 
principles of life than those which egotism 
lavs down. The works of God may be 
made manifest in the suffering one. Thus 
did our Lord on two occasions wage war 
against the cruel belief which interpreted 
suffering only by the hypothesis of sin 
He rolled the heavy burden of this beliet 
away from the heart. He took from the 
sufferer the chain of degradation; He 
crowned him with the crown of an heroic 
soul witne Croc. 


serve 
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A Florentine Face 


The Story of a Christmas Home-coming 


By FLORENCE BONE 


I 


T was a very silent 

nursery at Marisland 
clock, familiarly known as the “ 
wa’,” ticked away the spacious hours that 


place—the empty 
Hall. old 


wag at the 


seemed to hold no human interest as they 
The place was 
No toys were 


moved monotonously on. 

sadly tidy as well as quict. 
dragged from curious hiding-places by little 
hands, so busy all the day that the sun went 
down too soon. No small, intent faces, no 
golden heads, bent over scrious business on 
the floor, No sweet, high-pitched 
rang with gay laughter or were drowned in 
childish tears. The nursery it was always 
called, but it had been an empty one for 
house between 


voices 


long, slow vears in the old 
the Yorkshire moorland and the sea. 

The panelled walls were brown and mellow, 
and the few books on the oak shelves were 
old nursery classics in dim, dark covers that 
no little look at 
But once, in the narrow cushioned window 
seats shaded by the chestnut tree without, 
they had been pored over with rapture and 


children would to-day. 


regarded as mines of wealth by prim little 
figures in the dress of an older day, but with 
hearts just like those that dance in twentieth 
century nurseries 

There were quaint blue plates above the 
old books on the shelves, and curious tea- 
pots and rare jugs—once they had been the 
nursery china, but now, unknown to their 
they were as 
beneath them. Yet nobody ever took them 
down and told the old tales that belonged 
tothem. Only Nanny, the oldest 
maid in the house. 


owners, precious as the books 


serving- 
ever came to brush and 
dust the prim, immaculate nursery. 
Outside in the 
summer 


garden the sun of high 
The cedar 


long grass beyond the 


reigned. swept the 


shaven lawn; the 
roses glowed on the south wall beside the 


ripening apricots There was silence here, 


too, except for the murmur of bees and the 


distant song of a robin: while beyond the 
opening between the trees barley fields 
Shimmered and bent in the valley, and 


against the sky long miles of moorland 
had donned its royal purple sheen. 

A shaft of sunlight crept between the 
trees and into the old room. Slowly it 
crossed the swinging pendulum of the clock 
and the old books and the china, almost 
making the silence breathe as it passed. 

Then it reached the fireplace, and it 
paused. The wide, cavernous chimney was 
bright with the polish of cleanliness, and the 
hearth was white. On the carved mantel 
stood one or two old photographs, brown 
and dim, and a pair of little china shoes. 
These the sunbeam passed, and then it 
stayed above the most wonderful, the most 
glowing thing in the room—a bit of life and 
everlasting colour in the room of dim tints 
and long-ago memories. 

There was a picture hanging on the oak 


wall—a round picture in a carved Florentine 
frame. It was the picture of a face, copied 
by a skilful hand, for love, from a great 


masterpiece of Botticelli’s in far-off 
gallery in Florence. 

It was a young face, not so beautiful as 
some, with soft hair 
plainly parted above a broad brow. It 
looked downward with ineffable love, and 
yet with yearning sadness, upon the child 
below. It was a face of supreme unselfish- 
ness, not of a deity to be worshipped, but 
of a fair, true-hearted girl, whom life and 
its sadness, and its great everlasting lessons, 
had indeed made a Mother of Sorrow. 
She it was, who, in the same gallery, is 
painted as Venus, born of the waves, with 
the winds about her and the future in her 
face. But between the two pictures she 
had known love and motherhood, and they 
had given her a heart of sympathy, written 
in her face for all the world to read. 

It was a fitting picture for a nursery, and 
many a child had been rocked to sleep 
under its peaceful Madonna's gaze since 
that dav when a former squire of Marisland 
had spent a vear in Italy. He painted it in 
the Uffizi Gallery for the wife who nursed 
her little son in an old villa, and was dearer 


wide blue eyes, and 


to him than any Madonna in Florence. 
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But for all these years the picture 
had been left alone in the shrouded nursery 
where only old Nanny 

On this August 


in the atmosphere ot 


now, 


came 

morning there was a stir 
Marisland, though it 
Phe post boy 


hill, and 


only accentuated the silence 


had brought a sheaf of letters up the 


Mrs. Ranwick, who lived alone at Marisland, 
had been shut up in the little south parlour 
all the ning, facing the future as best she 
could 

There were various rumours in the big 
kitchens and out in the mossy courtyard. 


home at last Was 
to Marisland to 


Was Mr. Roger coming 
he bringing his foreign bride 
be its mistress 

what that would mean. They 
telling that his mother hated 
id of her name, thought 


Phe \ kne \\ 
knew without 
the sour 


of the boy who bore 


and even the 


her likeness, though he 


was a future master of the home she so 
loved. And her coming would mean the 
outgoing of Margaret Ranwick, who would 
never stay to see another mistress in the 


old place ind that not even an English- 
woman 


Ah, well! 


which 


was the little ivyv-grown 


Phere 


house was her own, nearer to the 


moorland Up there she would spend the 


vears that were left to her, though they 
might even be long And she would not 
trouble her son’s wife with much of her 


company 
The door of the south parlour opened at 
Margaret 


prime 


noon, and its mistress came out 


Kanwick w a tall woman, still in the 


ot life In the 


delicate, trailing 


dusk, and in certain 


solt 


gowns, she was still almost 


a vouthful figure Her brown hair was 
| | face, and was vet only 


streaked with grey. She was dressed trimly 


and she walked with a quick, young tread 
It wa ll the vigour of a dominating per- 
sonalits i he was called upon to leave 
i place of ich sl loved every stone and 
leat 

With a tre between het deep grey eves, 
Mr Ik d the halland went down 
the lor rridor beyond She came to the 
closed f the nursery, and turned the 
key in it tiff lock With a creak the door 
opened h 1) doin and closed it. be 
hind het 

She to rent | Kin icTo thre 
hadow t! il eye S! had 
entered t I ! ince that d ten year 


before, when Michael Ranwick, her husband, 
had out to the 
under where 
buried 


carried 
tree 


been 
the 


100. 


green grave 


yew her heart was 

This room had been his favourite in thos: 
long-ago days when Roger was a child. It 
was her boy's grandfather who had painted 
the picture, but it had been a dear posses- 
sion to her once, when she in her turn rocked 
a child under the Madonna's gaze. 

Hiow much this empty nursery had figured 
the day she 
a bride, after that 
which she and 


in her life! She remembered 
came to Marisland Hall as 
tour of dreams and delight 
Michael had spent in the Italy of their desire. 
She had never been there since, and she had 
no wish to go. 

She remembered how the man, who so 
loved his home, had led her proudly Over it 
until last to this room. He 
had not told her it was the nursery, 


had surmised the fact, and both had hoped 


they came at 


but she 


it would become one again. 

They had together before the 
Florentine face, and lcoked at it in silence. 
Both had the Italy, but 
this one was dearer because it hung on their 


stood 


seen original in 
own walls, and he had whispered to her that 
it reminded him of And_ she _ had 
laughed, and told him there was no sorrow 
in her heart such as looked at them from the 


her. 


Madonna’s face. Ah! but she was a mother 
of sorrow now—vet without that sweet 
unselfish wistfulness which gave, thinking 


of no return, 
Even in those days, the nursery had been 


long empty For five vears the son to come 


was only a hope And then Roger lay in 
the old-fashioned cradle, and his mother’s 
heart was filled so full, there had never 
been room for the world, or for another 
child 

She looked down at the cradle under the 
clock with eyes that did not see. Again 


she saw her baby there, holding out hands 
she stooped involuntarily, and 
man ina 


to her, and 


then remembered that he was a 
far land, who had not always followed 
where she would have pointed, who knew 


little of her pride of place who cared more 


than for the land and who was 


for books 


bringing a Florentine wife to the home that 
had been rightly his for some years now. 
He had written out of a full heart of Jos 


stav at Marisland, and with 
had seldom 


to bid his mother 


a vearning tor his home that he 


“*Oh, Roger,’ murmured Marie. 


‘Can we—must we—leave it?’”—p. 280. 
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Shown. He longed to see Marie there, he told 
his mother. He longed to make them known 
to each other. But her lip only shortened, 
and her eyes grew stern as she read. Life 
had closed for her, and the spring lost its 
ereen glory, when Roger's father went away, 
and the years left only deepened in their 
disappointment. 

As she passed out of the room she did not 
look again at Botticelli's picture. Perhaps 
she did not wish to see that Florentine face 
which might be the face of Roger's wife. 
Perhaps its unselfish sorrow told her more 
than she cared to hear, 


HI evening sunlight of Italy lay warm on 

the grey olives and the dark cy presses 
Terrace above terrace on the hillside bevond 
Florence, the warm-coloured villas crept up 
White-clad monks 
climbed to the silent monastery that stood 
highest of all. Women with the dark eves of 
the South sat at their cottage doors plaiting 


to the village of Fiesole. 


the soft Tuscan straw. 

In the wide, dim loggia of one old villa a 
man and his wife sat together. The man 
was correcting proofs, and the woman was 
busy with some dainty needlework. She was 
young and full of grace, with a serene brow 
and quict eyes, and now and then she looked 
up towards a shadowy room beyond the 
loggia where a child lay asleep in a little 
cot 

Presently she laid down her work and 
looked away across the landscape lying 
below in the sunset light. Crimson bars 
fell across the olives, and the warm vines 
between Every cypress was tipped with 
gold and became a slender spire of dreams. 
In the distance rose the wonderful roofs and 
towers of Florence, the marvellous rosy- 
touched white of the Duomo, the exquisite 
form of Giotto’s campanile. Away to the 
west the silver Arno wound into the distance 
and the infinite, while the last glory of the 
sun illumined it with gold 

Roger Ranwick put down his papers and 
came to his wife's side. He, too, looked out 
over the plain and away to the river 

‘It is like a sea of glass mingled with 
fire,’ he ail might fancy that 
Florence va the new Jeru alem 


()} murmured Marie, Can 
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‘I fear we must,” said Roger gently. 
“The boy must be brought up in his own 
land, and to love his rightful home- as, 
perhaps, I never did. Yet I feel such a 
yearning for Marisland, Marie, and you will 
love the moorland when you have got to 
know it. Like most things in the North it 
hides a deep heart under an aloof exterior,” 

“As you do, Roger,” laughed his wife 
slipping her arm in his, and laying her 
dark head on his shoulder. 

He turned and put his arm round her, and 
kissed her. 

“Ah, Marie of mine,” he whispered. 
“You little know how soon you stole into 
my stupid English heart. Do you remem- 
ber? It was just such a day as this, but 
in the spring” 

‘Of course I remember,"’ said Marie. 
* But tell me about it, I've a sort of liking 
for hearing it, you know. Perhaps my 
English grandmother helps me under- 
stand your race. And am I not the mother 
of an Englishman now ? 

‘Of course you are,”’ said Roger. “ It's 
only our hearts can go back now to that 
day in the Uffizi Gallery. You know I had 
been commissioned to write a_ series of 
papers for an English magazine on old and 
new Italy, and I was at the Gallery. That 
morning | meant to just absorb Botticelli, 
and to try to trace his inspiration in his 
pictures. It was the old painting in the 
nursery at Marisland first gave me a hint of 
his charm, and | went first to the Madonna 
of the Pomegranates. | looked at it long, and 
at the face of the Venus beside it—the same 
face but how diiferent It was love and 
sorrow made Botticelli paint that face. He 
had seen it in his own lite——and in my ignor- 
ance | said there were no faces like that now 
Chat old serenity even in sadness had gone 
from the world, I thought, and yet I almost 
vowed that I would never love a woman 
until I found a face in which were written 
such promises and such records fs 

“And then you turned whispered 
Marie with all her own heart in her eyes 

“And then I turned,” said Roger, “ and 
I saw you—the woman of my dream.” 

“Has it been a bad dream ?” Mart 
laughed happily. 

“It ais blessed vision tor evermore, 


said her husband. “ | had hard work not 


to speak to you that morning, dearest, I'm 


atraid I did follow you about. 1 haunted 
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A FLORENTINE FACE 


the dear old city looking for you, and that 
stern dragon, your aunt. Do you remember 
the lilies in the cloister of San Marco? They 
all seemed to grow there for us. The 
cypresses had never been so full of charm 
until that spring. It was fitting it should be 
spring, and there was never such a radiant 
summer as that.” 

“Except perhaps this,"” added Marie. 
“T can read it all in your book, Roger. It 
must make your name if others read your 
heart between the lines.”’ 

“Yes, I did ‘ look into my own heart and 
write,’”’ said Roger. ‘Sir Philip Sydney 
knew human nature—but it never changes 
because it is so bound up and made one with 
love.” 

“And sorrow,’’ echoed his wife. 

“Yes—but even sorrow, even the great 
parting shall never separate you and me.” 

The day had died swiftly as it does in 
the South. Every contadina had gathered 
up her pretty work and closed her door. 
Somewhere in the distance above the monks 
were chanting their evensong. Far below, 
darkness was falling over Florence and 
Wrapping its towers in mystery, and the 
past. Even the cypresses were growing 
dim and Marie watched them disappear, 
feeling that she already said farewell to 
the place for ever as a permanent home. 

She turned and left the loggia, following 
Roger into the darkened room where the 
boy’s regular breathing was the only sound. 
For baby Michael, and with Roger, she was 
ready to face the cold, aloof North, so far 
from beautiful Italy. 

Yet her heart sank on the December day, 
when, leading little Michael, who was just 
able to walk, she followed her husband 
across the gangway of the steamer and into 
the train bound for Charing Cross. And 
as the slated roofs of Londen appeared, 
glimmering through a dense brown fog, 
She looked with dismay upon a world that 
she had never even pictured. Yet this was 
the land of Roger's home, and Michael's 
luture, so it must become the country of het 
own heart too. 

“After all it’s good to be in London,” 
Saiki Roger, sniffing the tog with an 
Englishman's inherent taste. 


“Oh, Roger!" Maric laughed, as they 
were whirled away ina taxi, through such a 
roar and darkness as Marie did not know 


existed upon earth. It was early afternoon 
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of the next day when they reached the 
moorland and left the little white station so 
near to Marisland. There stood the old 
square house with its pillared portico, its 
long low windows, and the red _ firelight 
streaming out into the dusk. 

Suddenly the atmosphere of England 
came home to Marie, never to leave her 
again, and the spacious charm of her new 
home became part of her own life. 

Roger sprang into the hall looking for his 
mother, but nowhere in the old rooms was 
there any sign of her. They were all ready 
for their Italian mistress, but Margaret 
Ranwick was away in the small ivy-covered 
house up towards the moorland, sitting 
alone with grim eyes and closely shut lips, 
while her heart was down in the valley long- 
ing to feast itself upon the son whom she 
had shut out of her own will. 

There was a shadow on Roger's face as he 
went in search of his wife, when he had 
failed to find his mother. Marie did not ask 
the cause, for she knew it, when she looked at 
him. She was watching baby Michael eat 
his bread and milk beside the fire in the old 
nursery, with an English appetite that re- 
joiced her heart. 

Over the mantelpiece the red shadows 
danced with new delight about the old 
picture, as though glad to see a child once 
more in the silent room. 

** Ah, this is indeed like home,” said Roger, 
the shadow going as he looked up to the 
picture. ‘* There it is, Marie—my favourite 
face. I declare it’s well painted—and yes, 
1 verily believe it. It’s more like you than 
even the original is. Don't you see it your- 
selfi—the very brow and eyes? That must 
be why I looked round and saw it all in you, 
my own.” 

‘I'm so glad, Roger,’ said Marie simply ; 
‘but lots of mothers look just like that, you 
know—at their little children. I—lI ex- 
pect yours will, even now, when she sees you.” 

Roger sighed, and then he smiled, as baby 
Michael waved his spoon in the air and 
pointed to the firelight. His sweet little 
face was rosy and sleepy, his chubby arms 
were held out. Perhaps he would solve 
the difficulty that had laid so dark a shadow 
over the home-coming to Marisland Hall. 


And so he did. 

Not even the cold and wind of a December 
morning could keep his active little feet 
indoors next day. The ground was firm 
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‘Mrs. Ranwick with her precious burden made straight for the nursery.” 


and frosty 
and the old 


every pool sparkled with ice 


spreading cedar gleamed against 


a Sky of soft clear grey 
\ tree laden with holly berrics made a 
pot of irlet across the garden, and little 


Michael pointed to them in delight His 


mother was busi his nurse had not vet 


11 
come, and his father was in the hbrary deep 


in thought of how best to ay 


pproach the 
woman who was longing to see him, but 
ot place filled her outer heart 
So bal Michael found a branch of holly 


on the ground, and trotted oft 


whose pride 


contentedly 


through the little wooden gate into the park, 


and away up towards the moorland over 
the rough country lane 

Margaret Ranwick had pa ed a sleepless 
night in her new and close quarters She 
had taken her breakfast in silence he had 
glanced at the daily paper without reading 
what i he nd now her « were out 
on the rown mootlanad | her heart 
Was 1 ille 

Do it ! he « ] t keep it 
out of tl ld dim nursery i 


more the haunt of a child. She yearned t 
see her grandson playing with the ancient 
toys, and under the Florentine picture 
Her soul ached tor a sight of her son 
and yes—perhaps it was only curiosity that 
made her long to know what Marie was lik 
Already she had repented in secret of the 
pride of land and tradition that lay between 
her lite and her heart 
But it was too late now She had burnt 
her boats when she lett Marisland and 
refused to welcome the new-comers. 
Marie liked the old 


he disdained its panelled 


She wondered how 
nursery —whether 
walls and deep window seats, and talked ol! 
light and air as many modern mothers did 
She hoped not, for surely that room must 
ever be a nursery She hoped they would ust 
the old rocking-chai Ah, she had rocked 
Roger there for many a night through a 
serious illness, when she had not known 
whether he would ever play there agai 
She almost thought she would like to tell 
his wife about that 


And in one of those window seats Margaret 
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A FLORENTINE FACE 


Ranwick had sobbed out her heart after her 
first and last quarrel with her husband. As 
she thought of it the day came back to her 
as though it were vesterdayv, and she felt 
again the pain and the bliss of that long 
dead, yet ever living day. 

And the picture ! Was her son's wife 
looking at it with all the supere iliousness of 
the much travelled person, and speaking of 
it as a wretched daub to be consigned to 
the Marisland garrets ?. Oh, surely not so. 
She could not picture lite in the old house 
without the Florentine Madonna on_ the 
nursery wall. 

What was that? A faint tap on the window, 
very near the ground. She looked up from 
her seat by the fire, but could see nothing 
except the grey landscape and the greyer 
sky. 

“Tt will snow before night,’’ she said to 
herself, wondering whether Roger would 
come to see her after what she had done. 

The little tap came again, and this time 
Mrs. Ranwick saw a branch of holly waved 
against her window. A bough of scarlet 
holly! Was it an hallucination? What 
had she to do with the glowing tree that 
meant peace and goodwill on carth, and 
the memory of old Christmases? She 
caught a sob in her throat, and suddenly in 
the still winter morning she heard a clear 
childish voice. 

“Let me in,”’ it said, ‘‘ I tired, and I cold, 
and I want mammy.” 

All the latent motherhood sprang up in 
Margaret Ranwick’s heart. She went out 
to the little door and looked into the small 


garden. There stood a tiny boy, in a blue 


smock, with hair like an aureole about his 
brow. And his face was the face of the 
picture that hung on the old nursery wall. 
He ran to the woman who opened the door, 
and flung himself upon her, for little Michael 
had never known a rebutt 
Michael so hungry,” he cried. 

She clasped him in her arms, a_ thrill 

waking her heart at the sound of his name. 


They had given him the name of Michael 

the one she loved best on earth. 

‘I am your grannie, darling,’’ she said to 
him. 
He shook his curly head. 
“| know mammy and daddy,” he said. 
I don’t know no grannie.”’ 
She kissed him with a sob and brought 
him biscuits, and then wrapped him up 
in a great warm shawl. Down the hill she 
carried him, in the rising wind, and with the 
first snowflakes against her face and hiding 
in his hair. All her pride was gone, all her 
heart was on fire with love and longing as 
she reached the familiar wooden gate she 
had almost told herself she would never 
pass through again. 

rhe hall door was wide open and_ there 
was a feeling of life and home that 
Marisland Hall had not known for long. 
Mrs. Ranwick with her precious burden 
made straight for the nursery, where 
the firelight was warm, and where Marie 
had just awakened to the terrible fact 
that little Michael had strayed into the 
cold 

‘Here he is,”’ said his grandmother, put- 
ting him into her arms, with the scarlet holly 
bough. ‘I have brought him home to 
you, and I want vou to take me, too. He 
has brought me the peace bough. May it 


be peace between us ?”’ 

“It has never been anything else,” said 
Marie gently, with her own Madonna smile, 
and her southern grace of bearing. 

Once more the firelight flickered on the 
Florentine face, and on those other faces in 
the nursery below where two women learned 
to love each other for evermore as_ they 
looked on the child between them. 

Mrs. Ranwick went back to the tiny home 
that was to become such a centre of life and 
cheery content, but she spent little of her 
time there. And though Fiesole was still 
sometimes their home, neither Roger nor 
Marie was ever long content away from the 
moors of Marisland. 
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By S. L. BENSUSAN 


NTIL about two years ago it had? that I am tempted to appeal to a wider 


always been a matter of regret 
to me that the worst months of the 
twelve left the home dependent for green 
growth upon flowers grown under glass. 
ven in January there were a few blooms 
to be found in the sheltered places of 
the woodland, and in the hedgerows and 
coppice that looked to the south, but fine 
days were few and far between, and at a 
season when “roads are dank and ways 
are mire,” there is little temptation to 
leave the beaten track If a bunch of 
earliest blooms could be gathered they 
soon died, they had but little vitality. 
At last I decided to try the effect of 
taking the wild flower roots, bedding them 
in shallow bowls filled with good mould, 
and keeping them in an even temperature, 
and the result was so successful that I 
now have one or two bowls in. every 
room of the house, from the beginning 
of the year when chrysanthemums and 
winter jasmine are over, down to the time 
when, not only are wild flowers quite 
plentiful and to be gathered readily from 
every lane and meadow, but the garden 
claims to be represented indoors I soon 
learned to appreciate the exquisite beauty 
of some of our commonest growths, and 
in the house has been pleased 
i¢ bowls and add to their contents. 
ven the kitchen and pantry are decorated 
in the winter as in the summer, and 
friends who have seen my rooms full of 
wild flowel in February and March have 


followed the example so enthusiastically 
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circle to do the same. 


Starting the Home Garden 

In early January of 1909 I relied for 
a week or two upon the Christmas rose, 
one of the hellebores, to take the place 
of honour, and this, of course, is not a 
wild flower at all, though it will bloom 
much more freely in the house than in 
the garden, to which it may be. trans- 
planted when the last blooms have fallen 
But the winter dandelion, herb robert 
dead nettle, and few daisies cam 
bravely to represent the world outside 
and in a moderate warmth, with as much 
sun as a few bright hours could afford 
they did very well indeed, and were a 
source of pleasure. On days when it 
Was impossible to stir out, the bowls 
with their young life and promise of 
spring to come were more than  wel- 
come, 

February Treasures 

Early in February I brought in branches 
of the hazel and alder, with their yellow 
or green catkins, together with groundsel 
and chickweed, speedwell and shepherd's 
purse, and realised the truth of the 
Preacher's teaching that there 1s a time 
for all things. Ihe weeds that are a 
trouble to us in the later year are welcom« 
enough when there is nothing else to be 
had, and it was most interesting to mark 
their growth day by day Wood spurge 
and the youny growths of the cu koo pint 
wood violet and dandelion in full tlowe! 
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GARDENS IN THE HOME 


were Other of the Iebruary treasures, 
and where roots were long and leaves or 
flowers were feeble, it was an easy matter 
to give the necessary support with the 
aid of small pieces of bamboo and a little 
cotton. 

In March there was no lack of attrac- 
tious, and it was possible to fill the 
bowls with flowering plants. The wood 
anemones were so plentiful that they 
alone filled several bowls: the marsh 
marigolds (kingcups) were not yet a-flower, 
but a few plants in a bowl that was kept 
verv well watered soon began to thrive, 
and where I have a small wild garden 
on marshy ground, the ditchweed or 
lesser celandine, of which Wordsworth 
lias written so much and so delightfully, 
was very plentiful, and contrived to 
thrive admirably within doors. A few 
wild daffodils were found and made a 
brave show ; so, too, did the colt’s-foot, of 
which there was no lack. By this time 
it Was possible to go out and collect plenty 
of wild blossoms, but I remained content 
to collect strong roots instead, and bring 
them back to the house. When flower- 
Ing time was over, the roots of the more 
welcome varieties Were not thrown away, 
but were taken down to the wild garden 
and planted out there. It was a simple 
task enough ; a small hole was made with 
the sharpened end of a thick stick, and 
the root was put in. So great is the will 
to live among these strong growths of 
wood and by-way that there was no need 
to trouble about their future, and since I 
started a house collection I have been 
able to give a variety to the wild warden 
that has added very largely to its beauty. 


Purple, Blue and Violet 

With April the colouring in the bowls 
assumed a greater richness. The purple 
orcs trom the woods, the cowslips, the 
lady’s smock, early ranunculus, wood- 
sorrel with its) clover-like leaves, sweet 
violet, periwinkle, and a few bluebells 
Were ail in flower in the bowls, and it was 
Possible to enjoy the endless variety. of 
nts in the smallest possible space, and 
to watch the flower travelling dav by 
day to perfection point. Not only human 
tyes Were attracted. kor all that the 
orchard was waking into life and there 
Was an abundance of material tor pollen 
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and nectar and propolis in every direction, 
my bees were very much attracted by 
bowls that stood before the open windows 
in the sun, and there would always be a 
few workers in attendance on a_ fine 
dav. In May, speedwell and vetches, 
ragged robin, early campion, and a few 
flags from the water meadows were added 
to the list, though these tall flowering 
plants gave a little trouble, and in some 
cases the bowls were too shallow unless the 
earth was piled up very carefully. Other 
support was not needed for long, the 
plants soon accommodated themselves to 
existing conditions, but the handling of 
the bowls was a matter demanding plenty 
of care. June brought some delightful 
ferns to the house, and one or two 
extra bowls were requisitioned for the 
wild strawberry plants which had been 
gathered in the woods. Ox-eye daisies 
made a brave show, and so did some 
honeysuckle, but the*water lilies could not 
thrive, nor would the meadowsweet and 
the later growths of ragged robin. Some 
Willow herb trom the river banks grew 
too fast in captivity and lost its balance ; 
the mallows were a comparative failure, 
but the yellow ragwort seemed to enjoy 
transplanting. Perhaps, if the truth were 
told, the work in gardens and meadows 
was becoming so attractive that the need 
for flower bowls was no longer felt, and 
the claims of the garden could be denied 
no longer. By the side of the stately 
cultivated flowers, the more modest 
blooms ceased to hold their own interest, 
and one day, just betore hay time, word 
Was given that the reots worth keeping 
should go to the wild garden, and that 
the bowls should be kept for garden 
flowers until the summer ended. The 
same order was repeated last year. 

With autumn the attractions of the 
world outside are chietly leaves of all 
kinds, leaves assuming all the splendid 
tints that are the signal of decay and the 
prelude of death, so it may be seen that 
it is only in the earliest months of the 
vear that such a collection as I have 
made for two long seasons can serve a 
special purpose. From early January to 
Jate March the interest is at its greatest, 
from April to June it slackens, and when 
the reign of the roses is all over the land, 
when the cuckoo is silent and the night- 
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THE QUIVER 


joined the ranks of the bird 


thie, the pleasant labour is over fot 


But it must not be supposed that the 


interest of such wild flower collection 1s 
a limited one on the contrary, it 
stim to the pursuit of inquiry in 
many directions. In late spring and 


round us 
in endless variety, we have little or no time 


summer, When flowers are all 


to study them, but in the very early days 
vhen. the ire scarce it is possible to 
tollo inv of the old legends and stories 
associated th the few that come to 
hand, and to find in the pages of the poet 
and essavist manv a tribute to them 
beauty Chaucer himself refers to daisies, 
lilie hawthorn, marigold, wild rose, 
pel nkle, ivy, and many an old-time 
| » hardly known to-day. Then, again, 


there are many simple flowers that were 
named in pagan times and remained in 
the da Christianity in honour of the 
Prin The snowdrop is known as the 
Candlemas lily, and there are a dozen 
flowe1 named of old time after the 


Virgin Mary These include 


cowslip, 


cuckoo flower, marigold (Mary's gold), 
harebell, lilies of the valley, Canterbury 
bell balsam and = bedstraw (Galium 
verum Many of the modest flowers 
We J plu K ith their root from the 
wavside belong to the family of plants 


Virtue 
tithe 


mecicinal 


highly esteemed of old 


it have considerable 


incl cre 


en t till-room was part of so many 
country houses and the use of herbs wa 
mited to cooking every 
knew and grew. the 
herbs that were a sovereign remedy tot 
imple and the part a lotted to 
honoured than the 

orchard or formal garden 

Flowers in Unlikely Places 

Ix lon ot other big 
do more t mut the 
plants that may 


There 1 rallest 

» the Thames by 

would y that no wild growth 


could flourish on such uncongenial soil. 
But there are granaries on the banks of 
the river, and barges pass up and down 
laden with corn or hay, and in a light 
wind many thousands of seeds are blown 
towards the shore. Given a small crack 
in the concrete that has gathered a little 
oil and water, and the seed gets the small! 
chance that Is so eagerly taken. In the 
autumn of 1909, on the north side embank- 


ment of the Thames near Battersea, an 


enterprising botanist found over thirty 
different plants growing, some of them 


weeds that, while they are quite unpopular 
with the farmer, are not without a certain 
beauty of their own. It buttercup 
dandelion, daisy, colt’s-foot, clover, trefoil, 
convolvulus, and a 
thrive in 
surroundings of a 
ment, there is surely no house in any 
town that cannot boast a little 
varden in its smallest 
I have not spoken ol 
but there are tew cannot 
oaks. chestnuts, and others from. seeds 
and preserve them until they are 
young saplings, thrive 
the open ; and whether you are raising the 
sturdy oak or a common dock, the 
mystery, and beauty of growth are in 
same. 
towns is not good for trees— 
heds its bat 


core of others could 
and 


such cold uncomftortabl 
1} side embank 
muniatur©e 


seedling trees 


sturdy 


quite ready to 


measure the ure, the 
ot big 
London the plane, 


wich 


annually, is one of the very few that 
face the atmosphere and im the sma 
private and public gardens of the metro 
polis the old trees are passing rapidly t 
decay But a very littl: way out of 
towns any plant will grow on congel 


oil, and this suggests that the use 
limited to the 
more contined the space— ma 


bowl 4 not 


the more limited the opportunity—t 
vreater will be thi ple isure When som 
modest little plant begins to respond t 
care, and spreads its leaves to gather such 
mall share of nourishment as th 
may attord. There se o be som 
that only bulb plants U 
ield beautiful flowers can be cultivated 
vhile, af the truth be told, there 1 
room boasting a litt lune now al 
iwam that cannot attord an opportunity 
to the student of plant life, and some 


reminder of the Open country beyond. 
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Our New Competition 


By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: Lady's or Gentleman's Gold Watch 
Second Prize: £10 in Goods 
Six Thermos Flasks, Six Onoto Fountain Pens, and Book Prizes 


AST month IT announced a new Com- 

petition, for which IT am hoping to 
get the active support of a large num- 
ber of my readers. There were many 
who could not enter for the previous 
Competition, as it did not lie within their 
province to dress dolls. This Competi- 
tion, however, should appeal to every- 
one, old and young, of both sexes. 


Home-made Toys Wanted 

Can you make a tov—of wood, iron, 
stone, cardboard, wool, or any other 
material? It may be of 
any size or shape that is 
reasonable, of any style ot 
kind, as long as it is a 
thing that will appeal to 
the child mind. Look back 
on your own childhood, and 
think of the toy that most 
fascinated you, what a large 
part it played in your little 
world, though it may have 
been the smallest and sim 
plest. object imaginable ! 
What gift would you have 
liked best to receive m 
those days? Let your 


and produced the quaintest effects when 
moved. Boys used, not so very long 
ago, to knit reins with many-coloured 
wool; I suppose they do so still. Some 
forms of toys are as old as the human 
race; others were only invented yester- 
day. All these may be employed in this 
Competition. 

Every article sent in will go to 
some poor child who has few enough 
toys to be able to value highly what 
you make; so that nobody's work will 
be wasted, even though it fails to get 

one of the prizes. 


The First Prize: £25 Benson 
Watch 

I have, however, ar- 
ranged a prize list which 
will make it well worth 
while for the best talent 
to be employed. The First 
Prize is a Handsome 
* Field” Gold watch (Lady 
or Gentleman's), made by 
Messrs. J. W. Benson, Ltd., 
the celebrated watch- 
makers of Ludgate Hill, 
London. I have tried to 


FIELD” GOLO WATCH LADY'S ; 


Imagination cross the 
barrier of the years, and 
then think what you can make. 
Some toys are expensive—hundreds of 
pounds have been spent on them—but 
this is not what I want. One Shilling is 
all that may be spent on the materials 
lor your toy, but you can exercise all the 
Ingenuity at your command to make the 
best article for the money. T have a vivid 
recollection of some railway trucks, the 
Wheels of which were made by cutting 
cotton-reels into halves! I remember 
seeing quite recently the work of some of 
the unemployed-—queer wooden animals 
Whose limbs and heads were jointed 
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EXACT SIZE. 


7 


get absolutely the best 
surest, soundest, safest 
watch obtainable, and I think I have 
succeeded. Here is the description of 
the Lady's watch 

“The movement is a three-quarter plate 
English lever, jewelled throughout in rubies, 
Breguet balance to prevent variation from 
changes of temperature or shock from 
violent exercise, and fitted with strong 
keyless works. ~The parts are made on the 
gauged and interchangeable system, en- 
suring absolute accuracy of manutacture 
throughout, as well as efficient repairs in 
the event of damage bv accident. The 
cases are of 18-carat gold, hunting, half- 
hunting, or crystal glass, strong, close-fitting 
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THE QUIVER 


and well-made, engine-turned, polished, or 
engraved Che half-hunters have the figures 
enamelled on the outer case in blue, or, if 


preterred, opal or blue enamel hour circles 
Che hunters and half-hunters 
ond dials.” 


be h id 


S¢ 


have sunk 


Second Prize: £10 in Goods 


Only one can obtain First Prize, but 
remembering how close have been pre- 
lous Competitions, I have arranged a 
Second Prize of only secondary value 
to the first, viz. an order on Messrs. A. W. 


Ltd., of Holborn, value fro. 
may visit Messrs. Gamage’s 


(;samage, 


Phe 


winnel 


giant establishment, and choose one or 
a hundred articles to the value of fro. 
Or the prize may be selected from the 
large catalogue issued by the firm. 


Six Prizes of Thermos Flasks 

The next six in order of merit will each 
be awarded a Thermos Flask, value One 
Crumea., Most people have heard of these 
valuable devices for keeping liquids hot 
Ol t everyone atlord the 
luxury except when they come as a free 
iit in this y 


cold: ne an 


For the next six prizes I have arranged 
for Onoto Fountain Pens. These pens are 
self-fillin ind do not Jeak. 1] have recently 
had an opportunity of handling one, and 
f am charmed with the simplicity and 
eas ith hich they are worked. 

In addition I shall award twelve Hand- 

B Pi Zt 


of trifling value that the competitor has 
by may be employed. 

(2) The Competition is only for members 
of The League of Loving Hearts: but 
all readers may join this by filling in the 
coupon to be found in the advertisement 
section, and sending to me with a subscrip- 
tion of One Shilling. As I have explained 
betore, all money received is devoted to 
the charities the League helps to support. 

(3) In all matters relating to this Com- 
petition the decision of the Editor is final, 


1¢ 


When to Start 


First of all, join the League, and so 
become eligible to enter. We want your 
money, and are perfectly frank about it 
because it is not for our own benetit, but 
for the charities that at this season of the 
year are in such urgent need of support. 
I am making a distribution of funds on 
December 31st, and I am most anxious 
that the share sent to each Soc lely shall 


be as large as possible. [hope to announce 


the amount in due course 
Having joined the League, you may 
start at once. April 29th will be the last 


date for receiving the toys. This seems 
a long way off; but time quickly flies, 
and I urge competitors to make an early 
start. Last year I received several notes 
and telegrams on the last day asking for 
an extension of time; this will be avoided 
if readers start now. 


Where the Toys will Go 


competitors wil 
hildren to w 


be 


The toys sent by 


distributed among poor « 


hi 


The Conditions they will be as welcome as sunshine on 
The Conditior attached to the Com- foegy day. Phe following the 
petition are lew and imple Societies the League hel to support, 
(1) J cost of materials must not and we shall divide the toys amongst 
exceed One Shilling, though odds and ends — such of them as deal with children 
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Round a Sundial 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 
No. 2.—A Girl's Refusal 


T was the month of roses, and the garden 
was rich with rose scent, Roses in low 
old-fashioned bushes bordered the lawn ; 
standard roses lined the drive; climbing 
roses covered the front of the old house, and 
a sweetbriar rose clung to the old sundial 
in the midst of the velvet lawn. Avice 
Thrale, standing in her clinging white gown 
by the dial, with roses in her belt, and still 
softer roses on her cheeks, was not an unfit 
personator ot the queen of roses herself. 
Her golden head was bent, and her long 
lashes swept her check, as she listened to 
the low impassioned words of the handsome 
man by her side. 

“ Avice, sweetheart, listen! We have 
known each other for vears. I have been 
abroad for seven years, and all that time 
my heart has never swerved from you. 
Now I ask you once again. You were too 
young, your father said, before—you are not 
very old now, but old enough to know your 
heart. Don’t send me away. Give me the 
right to love and care for you. My heart is 
yours, tell me that yours is mine.” 

This, and more, was poured forth by 
the eager impassioned lover. And at last 
Avice lifted up her head, and her soft blue 
eyes were Swimming 1n tears. 

“Oh, Alfred, I have tried ; you are so good, 
so kind, such a true friend that I want to 
keep you so; but I can give you nothing 
but my friendship. I can't tell you why 
but I know that my heart is cold. I don't 
think [| shall ever love anvone.” 

“Then let me wait, Avice. You are not 
cold—you weep over a dead bird as if your 
heart were broken. Let me teach you how 
to love 

But the girl shook her head 
made a hasty impulsive movement towards 


, and as he 
her, she put up her hands as if to ward 
him off 

"No, Alfred. I do not want to hurt you, 
but I love my father, I love my home too 
much to give it all up for vou You deserve 
more than that You ought to love one 


who would sacrifice her all for you. I cannot 
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She gazed wistfully across the lawn at the 
old house before her. A shadow seemed to 
creep over her blue eyes. He saw it, and 
spoke more earnestly : 

“Avice, listen! I know you have had 
anxiety lately. Your father and I are such 
old friends that he has told me all. He has 
had heavy losses. I, as you know, have 
just been left a small fortune by my uncle, 
and that has brought me home again. Your 
father fears he may be obliged to give up 
this house. I know how you have learnt to 
love it, and your father hoped, as I hoped, 
that we might settle here together. There 
is nothing I would like better. I shall have 
to look fora house. If this fact might incline 
you to think better of me 4 

H{e paused, for a little shiver seemed to 
run through the girl. 

‘Father wishes it ?”’ she asked. 

“T don’t say he wishes it. I said to him 
that if—if you—cared for me, we could all 
live on together, and he seemed pleased. 
Ife is getting an old man, Avice.’ 

Avice interlaced her fingers nervously 
together. 

know,” said “Poor father! 
He has never been the same since mother 
died. I think it would break his heart if I 
were to leave him.” 

Then she straightened herself, and her 


eyes kindled 4 

“* Alfred, don’t tempt me ; it isn’t worthy 
of you. And it would be wronging your- 
self. You deserve a wife who would really 
love you, not one who would always be 
cold, and—and_ indifferent. Don’t tempt 
me to sell myself to you for the sake of 
my sweet home and my father’s happiness. 
I will make father happy in a cottage. If 
his money has gone, we have had our good 
time and we can always look back. I think 
as one grows older one’s greatest pleasures 
are in the past.” 

The man groaned, then he stretched out 
his hand. ‘Good-bye, Avice. I won't 
worry you any more Fell your father of 
our talk. I don’t think I will stay to dinner 
to-night. I was a tool to hope. I think 
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THE QUIVER 


I'll go back to town to my sister. I only 
came down to the ‘Raymond Arms,’ as 
ve ] to tell you I had come back to 
Englat n—and to trv my luck. Oh, 
Avice! When I was last here, how we 
walked and talked round this old dial! 
Will you promise to let me know if your 
feclings cl e? Send me a bit of this 
weet I I will come to you at once 
from the other ends of the earth if it finds 
me the 

Het | her slim white hand and pressed 
his pa lips to it, then left her; and 
AN down thi tone bench 
beneath tl l, burst into tears. 

He wi he wondered, that she 
could ve Alfred Moreton ? She had 
known him for so many vears As a school 
bo I pent h holidays with her. 
Le \ th of her mother’s greatest 
ft | been left an orphan at the 


age of six. Ife and she had played together, 


had s read ¢ n ther 5 JOYS ind troubles, 
ind her | had alwavs seemed incom 
plete witl Alfred Even now a_ few 
minut ) he had almost wavered 


Alfred little knew how nearly he had won 
her 1 sl rea ed hat it was that had 
I I k with such determina- 
tio It picture h ive her of 
{ ot her old home 
Ay her tears and paced round 
ind dial 
| 10 keep me trom marrying 
him! ldressing the old dial. 


I ows on the dial, she 
I I nd 1d 
nt parl he wa 
on ri ott past 
eautiful me She 
ve irl 
ind feeling as 
i to nan enchanted 
1 red her parents walk 
orl old hon and het 
teil her mother that he had bought 
he portrait galle of the Raymond family 
I Slit had looked up into the 
{ men and men with 
| licence ol 
( nt her flving out 
i had 


paused, She had spelt out with difficulty 


the motto which surrounded it: 


“Shadow and sun oO, too, our lives are made, 
Yet think how great the sun, how small the shade.” 


She had puzzled over the meaning of it, had 


placed her hand over the shadow, and then 
had tried to cover the sun in the sky with 


the 


same tiny member. ‘‘ Mother!” she 
had cried, ‘I can shut away the sun as 
well as the shadow with my hand. Isn't 


it wonderful ? ” 
And her 


and a sigh: 


mother had replicd with a smile, 


It isn't very difficult to shut 


out the sun.” 


Then suddenly her eve had lighted on 


some crooked and uneven lettering round 
the bottom of the dial And she spelt the 
words Out with eager curiosity 

will come back. Dei Gra. 


The letters were freshly cut 
them out to her father 
keeper, standing neat 
they had 


had gone away. 


She pointed 
the old lodge- 
her he believed 


little boy who 


and 
told 
been done by the 
She asked Ihany questions 
about this boy, and heard 
He 
seendant of those haughty men and women 
in the portrait gallery 

“What does ‘ Dei 
“Was that his name 
Her father had laughed You will see it 


ona penny,” he had replied 


Inany stones 


about him. was a Raymond, a de- 


Gra.’ mean ? she 


asked 


It means ‘ By 


the grace of God,’ Her spirits had sunk to 
zero at once lor months she was haunted 
by this absent boy ; by the certainty that 
he would indeed come back and turn them 
out kor was not the race of God with- 
out question an infinite power ? Not to be 
withstood by any mortal being ? 

She remembered how shu hunned the 


portrait zallery fecling herself an interloper 


amongst them; how sometimes at night 


she would the house w haunted 


by them 


Mnagine 


tepping to and fro, and how 
tl 


shuddering with fright, she would bury her 


head under the bedclothe and murmur 
over and over to herselt ‘T wish I had 
heen born a Raymond, then they wouldn't 
hate me so!” 

Once in a fit of temper, she had taken a 
pen and inkpot down to the old sundial, 
and written in her best copybook writing 
under the words ** 1 will come back,” “ You 
hai ut aim the unshine he had 


4 
love mu! It will break my 
he rt ] 4 
Bc 


ve 


“He raised her slim white hand and pressed his passionate lips to i 
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handiwork, 


saving that 


her words of 


er acquaintance 
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frenzy of re- 


sobbing bitterly 
look at her 

Wh ked, Do 
I forgot the 


av ‘shan't 
oh perhaps 
Do rub it 


underwent 


n the news 

ed traveller 

ha ind her 

tice of the 
ed 


man in the 


e who had been one of the 


returned 


ent boy 


he even now 


older than 


ght of now, 


con dered 


Old house 


he true hen 


al on the 


but 
darkness was 


ntious little soul 


mind that Alfred would never fit into the 
Raymonds’ house, made her more than ever 
sure that she would never marry him 

‘He would fit into a London house, or 
a suburban mansion, but never into 
ancient place like thi 

She did not ask herself what would 
hecome of her when the he ir returned. She 
imagined she would willingly abdicate 


an 


in 
favour of him even if he came accompanied 
va very lovely girl his chose nh wite, 

And so Avice lived and dreamed by the 
old sundial, and all the time she was con- 
scious of the shadows deepening overhead 

She started from her reverie when she 
heard her father tep. He looked bent 
and worn and weary, and sat heavily down 
on the bench bv her sick 

“Well, Avice, and so you have dismissed 
your lover ?” 

She put her hand caressingly on his. 

“Don't scold me, father dear. I hav 
always liked Alfred as a friend and comrade, 
but he could be nothing more.” 

“Tt’s a great disappointment to mx 

“Is it? To keep me by your sid 
assured of my undivided love >?” 

Mr. Thrale sighed heavily 

“Tam breaking up, my child, and your 
future 31s uncertain, and—and dark. Only 
thi morning I had aé_ long intervie 
with Benson, He tells me I am on th 
verge of a crash, and I am _ powerless t 
vert it. It is those gold mines—well. thes 


brought me my fortun o I won't 
them, but it has only been a short season of 


prosperity, I’m thankful I have no debts 


to drag you down. I've always paid 1 
way fair and square, but I did hope het 
his eves wandered sadly over the fair scen 


«fore him—‘‘ to leave this to you as vé 
inheritance,”’ 

Phere was a little silence. then he con 
inued 


You love the place Avice Are vo 


willing to go a Vy out of it with me int 
it ] > You know that Alfred t 
me he would be willing to take it right ov 
from me vil me what I ive tol 

That is, if you becor his wife-—otherwise 
he ould) prefer a house in town. H 


vould make you a ood husband, Avice 


nd [ should have no anwiet about yo 


audacious 
i t night, an 
to a perfect 
right 
found her 
have a ] i 
r, I've beet 
: go down and rub it out 
: grace of God.’ Nobody mus 
3 to that, and I’ve done it, and po 
: I shall be hut out of heaven. F 
out, and ask God to forgive me.”’ 
: Her mother had been lon in under- 
but had finall: oothed her 
she would be able TO 
ie morrow. And Avice 
; ere glad or sorry when 
efore breakfast the next 
; heavy rain storm had 
defiance 
her feelings = 
: ught of the dethroned 
t prince, a wonderful 
one day return and 
In her romantic 
him with every virtue 
uvalrous knight riding 
1d redressing ll wrongs 
would 
ol any 1 
ant EM breath came 
: cl mson at the 
d Rayvmor 
{ 
d that the 
t four years 
tenant 
‘ Own one day as 
bovish wo 
le true 
: And it the incongruity of the thought 
f Alfr Moreton taking hi place as master 
ti the Raymonds’ house that had sent a 
thre h her soul. If she was to brin; 
: Het e could never forgive herself 
e the true he return one future,”’ ( 
‘ 1 { nd | hu nel out Avice shook her head. h 
‘ tiie cert ner own You rr net bsolutely ruined father 


Don't scold me, father dear 


debts We shall be 

comfortable together in a cottage.” 
“And vou are all this ?”’ 

sad wistful 


You have no very 
willing to leave 
looked around her wit! 
ut with brave smiling lips 


Somehow or other,” she said slowly, 


I never looked upon it as my inheritance. 
It has been a happy home, and I love it 
dearly ; yet I was not born in it, father, 
and if a Raymond could leave it bravely 


IT have 


been thinking of this old sundial’s message 


and cheerfully, we can do the same 


ley 
idow and sun- . too, our lives are made, 


think how great the sun, how small the shade 


‘We have had a great 


and if we are to live in the shade, we can 
remember that the shadows come from the 
sun. It is there shining behind all the time, 
ready to shine out again at the right 


Oh! fathe r deat ge and here 


time 
Avice raised 


her bright lace to the blue heavens above 


our sun is eternal, what do the shadows 


deal of sunshine ; 
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I have always liked Alfred as a friend and comrade, but he 
could be nothing more. 


Ifow great our Sun! small 


signily ? 
our shade!” 

The old man nodded shortly. He was 
a man of few words where he felt deepest. 
And lately the worthlessness of big posses- 
sions, compared to ease of heart and soul, 
had greatly impressed him. He sat still 
with his hand on his daughter's shoulder, 
and his thoughts wandered to the wife who 
had escaped through the shadows into the 
eternal sunshine. 

‘T could not marry without love, father, 
just to keep my home. Tell me I did right 
to refuse him.” 

Her father answered : 

‘Tam content, dear. We will go through 
our bit of shade together, for it will not 
last.” 

And as he spoke the last rays of the 
setting sun flashed across the sundial, and 
touched the white head of the old man and 
the golden head of the girl with a halo of 


glory. 


he 
er 
) 
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8.—To a Husband who does not Think his Wife needs any Pocket Money 


M*! NEAR MR. DUGUID \s your 
nversation with Marion, anent 
allowance from the household 
took place in my presence— with 
some heat on her part, and some slightly 
acid pleasantry 01 yours —I discharging 
the onlooker’s bounden duty of hearing 
both sides and saying nothing, will you 
permit me now to undertake what | 
consider the obligation of a mutual friend, 
and tell you, with detachment trom the 
whole matter as acasus belli, what I thinl 
Marion has no income of her owa: you 
knew that when you married her. I have 
no doubt she assents in the main to your 
contention that you are very good 


a wit 
Income 


husband, and that she has nothing to 
complain of She is a vell - dressed 
and a well-housed a other Votnen 
in her position he ha her annual 
outing which the community calls a 
holiday (but which is not ich for the 
mother who takes her young family with 
her, and feels as responsible for them as at 


home), and she is at liberty to order from 
the track people Whatevel he requires 
for domestic or personal use, you paying 


the quarterly tiie difference of 
opinion only begins when you contend 
that this means financial freedom for het 
nd fina il responsibility for you 

When you made her your wife, you mace 
her your partnet Now you are enough 
of a busine man to know that no partnet 
1 a commercial undertak would con 
plac n tlie ibyect pu ol 
his entire t to the firm 4 urn fol 
} } ad, Iry and haberdashery ae 
yould) demand incl vould 


propose to withhold, the share of pronts 
agreed upon during preliminary n 
tions, these to be determined by the 
nature and success of the ore 
Phat wives are never granted a single 
coin for their owa al solinte use, as ist 
case in far too many homes, is a dread! 
injustice from which good wives and g 
women are the chief sufferers ; bad wives 
indemnify themselves by _falsifving 
household accounts, by running up bills 
Without any regard for marital capaciti 
to discharge them, or by procuring pocket 
money in Ways it is not advisable to dis 
cuss. Has any human being the right t 
hold an intelligent, kind, capable, uset 
m a position of finan 
incapacity that every penny sli 


weooar, every gift she bestows on 


he attaches 
and often wit! 


every postage stamp 
letter, is supplied directly, 
obvious reluctance, by the other member 
of the firm 2? I feel sure your reasonab! 
ness and sense of just 

You may allege by way of argument 


thie 


ice will answet 


that Woere the wife has an allowance 
husband 1 till the fountain whenee this 
portion is drawn. The same may be said 
ot the cook's wage and the secretary s 
salary, and with quite as much truth \ 


wite who directs het household satis 
factorily, who supervises her servants 
who manages her nursery and her trades 
people so that her husband enjoys 
dignified and happy domestic Iite, 1 
wage earner, and ha uch an absolut 
night to a twentieth of lis income, gre 


or small, for her owa uncontrolled use 


that she ought to be able to sue tor itu 


court of law when it is withheld. Phis 1s 
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LETTERS ON LIFE AND LOVE 


a disagreeable suggestion, but the fact 
preceding it is as disagreeable, and unjust 
furthermore. 

[ think the male mind is disturbed by 
the thought that mere woman would 
make an ill use of her putative income, 
und would continue to levy on him for 
clothes and obvious necessaries. It is of 
no avail to reason against an assumption 
that degrades the whole of Womankind ; 
as reasonably might one withhold matches 
from her, lest she should set the house 
on fire, or knives lest she might use them 
to slay her neighbours. 

Please observe that I do not claim 
a favour, I allege a right: a wife earns 
her share in the domestic income: the 
husband who withholds it acts with 
habitual injustice because circumstances 
have given him the power. is 
a junior partner in the concern; the 
senior pays the items of general expendi- 
ture. A twentieth of the net income is 
her share, and she is as much entitled to 
that on pay day as is the coachman or 
the gardener to his wages. Where a wife 
has no allowance, it is often the husband's 
usage to give her her clothing as presents ; 
When she receives a silk dress, having an- 
ticipated a merino one, she feels grateful, 
and often says, “‘ How good you are!” 
But her momentary gratitude does not 
touch, much less modify, the permanent 
Wrong; no one has a right to withhold 
the recompense of valuable service even 
to present it afterwards as a gift. ‘* Who 
Wrongs his friend wrongs himself more.”’ 
The habit of filching from one’s best 
friend injures not only the two people 
concerned, but the generations born of 
them. 

Has it ever struck you that that pro 
lound sentence, “ After death the judg- 
ment,’ applies to the estimates of the dead 
Which the survivors entertain: that it is 
not by our words, or by detached acts, 
Whether noble or vile, that our descendants 
will judge us when they stand in rank 
with us, or stand alone, the old guard 
having fallen, but by the manner in which 
We discharged the daily obligations they 
beheld? How will sons and daughters 
appraise their father when they remembet 
that their mother Was never granted the 
small right accorded to the meanest 
ervant, of holding periodically certain 
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coins and saying, “‘ These are my very 
own" ? 

I freely admit that there are bad wives, 
wasteful wives, drunken wives ; that there 
are some Women who would be unhappy 
if they could not handle and even misuse 
the whole of the domestic income, but 
believe me, it is not these who seek a 
defined portion for themselves, knowing 
they are entitled to it, but the careful, 
honest, truthful women who want no more 
than is fair, this to be disbursed to the 
best advantage. Purchasing to advant- 
age can only be done where the purchaser 
knows the extent of her finances, and has 
some cash in hand, 

I remember a governess whose whole 
scholastic career was embittered by the 
fact that her employer always gave her 
her holiday salary as a present. It was 
in vain that she was wont to protest : 
‘I have done the year's work, I am 
entitled to the year’s pay " ; the employer 
Was unable to see that the annual salary, 
even if disbursed in monthly instalments, 
was due in its entirety when the year's 
work was finished. Both were good 
women, both wanted to be honest, yet 
the employée was injured de jure if not 
de facto, She was put under an implied 
obligation by being given what she had 
earned, and was entitled to claim. 

No one would allege that a drunkard 
or a spendthrift should be given money 
she has not earned because she occupies 
a place whose duties she does not dis- 
charge: the law, which aims at justice 
Without sentimentality, would not accord 
the bad wife the rewards which naturally 
attend the good wife’s services; on the 
other hand it must be borne in mind that 
a human being may be excellent without 
being amiable, and that a woman who 
discharges her domestic and social duties 
so as to contribute to the general well- 
being, is entitled to her share of the house- 
hold income, even tf she is not an amtable 
wife. To do justly by people when they 
are agreeable to us, and unjustly when 
they offend us, is the meanest form of 
domestic tyranny, since it would allege 
some plea of justification, and thus 
mislead the unthinking. You have an 
agreeable Woman at the head of your 
table, but even were it) otherwise jus- 
tice is justice; We must strive to do 
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what is right, not merely when the 
conditions are pleasant to ourselves, 
but even when they are highly un- 
pleasant. We are not human beings tor 
naught; to be lured to the discharge ot 
our moral obligations by sweet rewards 
is to be on a plane little higher than that 
of the donkey which goes forward because 
a carrot is dangled before its nose, One 
does not withhold the wages of a crusty 
servant, or the salary of a crusty clerk ; 
even if he has the power, a husband has 
not the right to withhold from a crusty 
wife what belongs to her. 

This circumstance of power to wrong 
others, and the claim of a right to do so that 
sometimes attaches thereto, lies not merely 
at the root of woman's present-day agita- 
tion for what she alleges to be her nights, 
but at the root of much of our social woe. 


If a woman has to wheedle and coax to 
attain bare justice, has to make herself 
winsome if she would clothe her person 
and find food, surely one can see what 
such demands tend to make of her. But 
this reaches beyond the region of a wife's 
personal allowance (to call it an allow 
ance is in itself unfair, it is her earned 
increment), and for the present I will 
leave it. 

I judge a twentieth of your income t 
be due to Marion for exactly the same 
reasons that rent and taxes are due to your 
landlord and rate collector respectively 
and I hope you will begin to pay it soon, 
not as a concession made for the sake of 
domestic peace, but as her just due with 
held too long. 

Yours very truly, 
AMICA, 


@ 


A FRESH 


VOYAGE 


ANOTHER year has swiftly sped, 

We launch the boat of life once more; 
Oh, may we ever steer ahead, 

Unfalt’ring, to the distant shore ! 


We do not know what may betide: 
Perchance the waves with cruel force 
Will compass us on ev'ry side, 
To drive us from our onward course, 


Or fogs may shroud us ruthlessly, 

And fill our hearts with gloom and fear. 
But, if we lift our eyes, we sce 

Hope's beacon light still burning clear. 


Yes, though the winds in fury blow, 
It ever shines serene and bright, 
Our heritage, for none, we know, 
But we ourselves can quench its light. 


Our voy’ge may lie through waters calm, 


Our voy'ge 


the year each soul now starts. 


Then let us keep all storms of harm 
And fogs of doubting from our hearts, 


For then we dare to face the main, 
The swirling waves and shrieking blast, 
If we must pass through these to gain 
The peaceful harbour, safe, at last! 


Mary Over. 
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“Nevertheless, Afterward——" 
HE leaves upon my tree of life 


Once clustered green and fair. 


They weve God knows how dear to me 

They let no wll come near to me, 

They sheltered me and shaded me ¢: 
The leaves upon my tree. 

The branches of mv tree of life 


fell away— 


wellnigh 


The lea that made my summer gay 
So much I grieved I scarce could see 
The leaves left on my tree 
But should God strip my tree of life, 
Stull will I not de ‘pair , 
For since the leaves ave less, vet move 
The sun shines through than e’er before, 
And comfort brings, although there be 
lew leaves upon my tree. 
KATHARINE ALISON Brock. 


Suffering with Christ 
HERE is a sentence in Hill's 
biography—that rare, refined 
spirit who moved like a fragrance in his little 
part of China which has burnt 
itself into the very marrow of my mind. Dis- 
order had broken out, and one of the rioters 
seized a huge splinter of a smashed door 


David 
gentle, 


a sentence 


nd « 

and gave him a terrific blow on the wrist, 
almost breaking his arm. And how is it 
all referred to ? There is a deep jyov 


in actually suffering physical violence tor 
Christ's sake.” That is all! Itisa strange 
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combination of words: suffering, violence, 
joy! And yet I remember the evangel of 
the apostle: ‘If we suffer with Him we 
shall also reign with Him,” and I cannot 
forget that the epistle, which has much to 


say about tribulation and loss, has most 
to say about rejoicing.—Dr. J. H. Jowett, 


A New Year's Resolve 
EKE you stand at the parting of the 
ways. Some road you are to take, 
and, as you stand here, consider and know 
how it is that you intend to live. Carry 
no bad habits, no corrupting associations, 
no enmities and strife into this New Year. 
Leave these behind, and let the dead past 
bury its dead.—E. PEABopy. 


A Kind Word 


URING a long life IT have proved that 

not one kind word ever spoken, not one 

kind deed ever done, but sooner or later 

returns to bless the giver and becomes a 

chain binding men with golden threads to 
the throne of God.—Lorp SHAFTESBURY. 


A Royal Year 


HIS vear, if vou will only crowd it 
with generous purposes and virtuous 
efforts and noble sacrifices, you may make 
it equal to twenty years of ordinary life. 
For God will measure it, not by its months 
and days, but by the depth of its love and 
aspirations, and the earnestness of its work 
C. J. PERRY. 


and service. 
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THE QUIVER ' 


The Value of Rests 
rest, but there 


‘HERE is no music ina 
is the making of music in it.’’ In 


our whole life melody the music is broken 
off here and there by “ rests and we fool- 
ishly think we have come to the end ot the 
tune. God sends a time of forced leisure, 
sickness, disappointed plans, frustrated 
efforts, and makes a sudden pause in the 
choral hymn of our lives, and we lament 
that our voices must be silent, and our part 
missing in the music which ever goes up to 


the ear of the Creator. How does the 
musician read the rest ? See him beat the 
time with unvaryving count and catch up 
the next note true and steady, as if no 


between. Not 
the music of 
our lives Be it ours to learn the time, and 
not be dismayed at the ‘ rests They are 
not to be slurred over, not to be omitted, not 
to destroy the melody, not to change the 
key-note If we look up, God Himself will 
beat the time for us With the eve on Him, 


next note full and clear. 


breaking-place had come in 
without design does God write 


} 


If we say idly to ourselve ‘There is no 
mu in a rest,”’ let us not forget There 
is the making of music in it Phe making 


often a slow and painful proces 
How patiently God 
! How long He ait lor u lo 


learn the lesson 


works to 


‘Labour is Prayer" 
maker in the little inland town 


sho nt i 
who makes an honest hoe tor oni 


unknown customer acro the world and 
who feel the sacredne of li work, 1 in 
his humble consecrated Lhe scientist 
who cou! nothing too hard in h un 
yearied truggek to wih one more ecret 
fro t! unknown, that he may add it to 
he wi rowing total of human know 
enroll | I ) those who are 
co rated Kk. M. J 
vt 


Riches of the Word 


is a beautiful Eastern story of 
a id walkin the seul who 
saw a bright spangle Iving in the sand She 
stooped down and picked it uy and tound 
that it \ ittached to a fine thread ot 
old. As she drew this out of the sand there 
were other bright spangles on it She drew 
up t dd thre id and yund at about hes 
ech i und her head 1! her arm 
ind he Te until trom hea to foo he 
wa vere ith the brig! hreads of gold 


spangles, So it is when we lift out of God's 
Word an ornament of beauty to put into 
our life: we find that other fragments oj 
loveliness all bound together on the golden 
chain of attached to the 
have taken Dr. J. R. Mitcer. 


“To-morrow 
HAT if to-day be lonely and drear, 


love are 
up. 


one we 


And sad and weary your way. 
There's always this Pe to remember— 
lo-morrow's another day! 


Sorrow and pain they come to us all, 
Yet as guickly fly away, 

And however we grieve and suffer, 

another day, 

So, tf to-morrow he sadder vet 

Ind full of pain and of ill, 

What 

Ind trust in to-morrow still 

VELINI 

The Ceaseless Flow of Love 


ARA s 
ice dam 


ver you do, your courage keep, 


YOuNG. 


wing to an 
river the 


Loppe d once, 


thrown across the 


waters failed, the rainbow melted, the vast 
music was hushed, But there has beent 
moment in which the love of God has fail 


toward the 


when its eterna 
the rainbow has 
There never wil 


crystal tide flows 


rational universe, 
been broken, o1 
pan the throne, 
moment, I he 


for evel De. W 
The Danger and the Lighthouse 


passengers on an Atlantic liner ar 
training their eyes to catch the first 

glimpse of the Welsh coast. Kight int 

path, off th Angles 


music has 


LIT KINSON, 


coast ol 


is a group ot dangerous rocks called th 
Skerries, twice each day covered by t 
tick Some one calls out, There are t 
Skerri \nd presently over the steamers 


m a bright 
on the darkening 
the Skerries 
Long betore \ 
and position 


lighthous 


bows all tix 
of light gleaming far awa. 
horizon But 

Phere are the 
n their presence 
but only by the 


their gaze 


whe ile 
Skerriu 
reach the 


disclosed to you, 


that has been placed in the dangerous spot 
to render them harmil So the word 1! 
which God announces peril to the voyage! 


which spel 
danget 


s 


on the sea of life is a Word 
Betore Ile ani 
Hle announces the delis 


PEDLEY B.A, 


ounces the 
Kev. ©. 


retue 
crance 


in this ] 
cca ed to 
4 
and sparkled with the brilhan tf the silver Pe 
a 


(Photo: EB. W. Jackson.) 


That time of year thou may'st in me behold 
When yellow lecves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold 


Bare ruin d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


a 
¥ 
you 
age 4 
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The Best Hat 


A Story of Love’s Resourcefulness 
By VIOLET M. METHLEY 


| HE train glided into the Hammersmith 3ert opened his front door, whistling 
Pube Station. Bert Anstey jumped — merrily He broke into a popular chorus as 
out and ran up the steps, his hands full of | he hung up his hat and entered the sitting- 


parcels. He elbowed through the crowd at room. 
the entrance and made his way along at a Then—he stopped abruptly. The tabk 
brisk pact In one hand he held a paper was laid for supper and Susie was in her 
bag whose shape plainly denoted a straw usual chair, but—-she was crving; yes 
hat, whilst in the other he tenderly carried undoubtedly and unmistakably crying. 
; a smaller bag into which he occasionally For a moment Bert was dumbfounded: 
peeped to see that the crimson roses for then he found his voice. 
Susie were safe and uncrushed. “Susie! I say, Susie ! What's up, old 
Anstey was a tall, red-haired young fellow, — girl ?”’ 
with a pleasant freckled face which Susie No answer except a convulsive sob. Bert 
considered handsome, although probably advanced farther into the room and then 
she would have found few to agree with her. noticed, for the first time, that his wife's 
H{e was very red and hot this evening; he right hand was bandaged Ile was at her 
had been working overtime at the office side in a moment 
and it was nearly eight o'clock But in “Susie, have vou hurt vourself ? Tell 
spite of weariness, his spirits were high and — me what it is, dear? L’'Il go tor the doctor 
he whistled under his breath as he elanced Then at last he tound her voice 
up at the love ly evening sk ros flecked * No no, Bert don't ] ll tell you. It's 
with the tiny clouds which presaged another nothing serious—at least—I burnt my hand 
perfect summer day. this afternoon Ihe chemist down the street 
Yes, he decided that there was no need to bound it up and he says it'll soon be 
be anxious about the weather It would be right.” 
fine undoubtedly for the Great Occasion Bert sat down upon the arm of her chair 
Nothing less than capitals can do justice and put his hand on her shoulder. 
to the case; it was an Event Ihe head * T sav, I'm awfully sorry. How beastly! 
partner of the g nin which Bert was Does it hurt badly, little woman ? 
a hard-w celebrating “Qh, it’s not that/’ lier voice rose 
on the mor! of his eldest almost into a wail. 
3 son He | n his employ “What ts it, then?” 
to spend the day at his beautiful house upon ‘It’s to-morrow 
the Than It was to be an entertainment ‘Why why Susie, vou don't mean that 
fit for rovyalt band game five-cours¢ that it'll stop your going to the show 
lunch, boats on the river, and dancing upon ‘* N-o The hand will be all right enoug! 
the lawn in the evening I.veryone con- but—but—oh, Bert—it 1 hat ! 
nected ith the firm, from the highest to For a moment Bert did not grasp the ' 
the lowest, would be there, and each might situation. He scratched his head pel 
bring wife ister, daughter, or sweetheart as plexedly 
he felt disposed * But IT don’t sec ave vou burnt that 
As {f Bert wa ( there was too, then . 
no question When one has the weetest Oh, no, no! Don't vou understand ¢ 
prettiest, and altogether desirabl It's not ready haven't bought it 
little { the world, one need seck no — trimmed it I meant to get the shape ane . 
fart! flower nad thin ifters m, and the 
The t had been looking forward to this do it this evenin but it w no use to bu 
day for months past, and now it was almost anything after | hurt my hand. I cant ; 
here po ibly sew.” I 
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THE BEST HAT 


The whole extent of the tragedy had not 
vet dawned upon her husband. 
* « But—couldn’t we go out and get one 


already trimmed up, you know ?” 


Susie negatived the suggestion emphatic- 
ally and hysterically. 
‘You know that I wanted a particular sort 


of thing—I took you to see the hat that | 
was going to copy in that Oxtord Street shop 
last Saturday. You remember, the one 


with all the roses and the green bow. 1 
could never get anything the least scrap 
like it ready trimmed unless I spent pounds 
And I knew exactly what I 
een everything for it in 


and pounds. 
vanted. I've 
different shops, and I made a list with the 
prices and all, and where to get the things ; 
and it would have looked worth guineas / 
It would have just gone with my new 
dress—and now there’s no time and nothing 
to be done ! ad 

Poor Susie broke down again completely 
and sobbed with her head on Bert's shoulder. 
He sat perplexed and miserable. This was 
all so utterly unlike his sweet-tempered 
little wife. To do her justice, even this 
unfortunate happening would not have 
been taken so hardly if she had not been 
thorough!y overwrought and wretched with 
the pain of her burnt hand. 

Bert ventured another 


‘I say, couldn't 


suggestion. 


you wear your Sunday 


hat—that blue thing, vou know? It’s 
alwavs looked most awfully nice a 
Susie sat up, indignation overcoming her 


grict for the moment 

“Bert, how can you be so—so idiotic | 
You know that it was spoilt last Sunday in 
that heavy shower. There it is—an abso- 
And even if it 
you suppose I'd wear a blue hat with a 
green dress 


lute wreck wasn't—do 


Che withering scorn in her voice effectually 
quenched Bert Hle thrust his 


into his pockets and looked at his wife 


hands dec p 


despondently, 

| don't know what to sav,’ he 
answered despairingly. 

course you don't-—there isn't any- 
thing to say I shall just have to wear my 
old black sailor—if I go at all, but I don't 


ik that [ shall 1 should only be a 
laughing-stock, and and vou too! No, 
Vl stay at home Oh, don't stand there 
staring, Bert! Do get your supper, it’s all 
teady. I'm going to bed. My hand hurts 
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and I've got a headache and—and—don’t 
come up with me, please. I don’t want 
anything except to be left alone———” The 
speech ended in an ominous sob, and Susie 
ran out of the room and up the stairs. 

Bert, left to himself, stood for some 
moments reflecting dismally. Presently he 
drew a chair to the table and sat down to 
his solitary supper. But he had none of 
his usual appetite for German sausage and 
lettuce, and even the open jam tart scarcely 
tempted him. 

He felt miserable, and angry with circum- 
stances. ‘They had both looked forward 
to this day so much, and now—now it was 
ali spoilt. Of course he should not go un- 
less Susie did; it would be quite out of 
the question to leave her all alone, poor 
little girl, and even if she went, as was 
possible, that he might not be disappointed, 
he knew that all her pleasure would be spoiled 
and that the black sailor hat would hang 
like a dark cloud over the proceedings. 

The depressing meal over, he wandered 
to the window and stood looking out at the 
dusky street and the translucent evening 
sky. 

Suddenly, either from the street or from 
the sky, came inspiration. He thrust his 
hands into his pockets and stared thought- 
fully at the ground. Then he turned back 
into the room and studied the ruined blue 
hat long and attentively. Afterwards, with 
a definite purpose before him, he picked up 
the little list which Susie had left upon the 
table, and saw written down the diflerent 
items required for the hat. 

Bert marched into the hall, jammed his 
hat defiantly down upon his head, and let 
himself out, closing the door softly behind 
him. 

Once in the street he again studied the 
list. At the top was written: “ Feru 
shape, 2s. 11}d., at Snelton’s.” 

Hle made his way to Snelton’s, which was 
only in the next street, but here he received 
his first check, The shop was shut, and 
there was apparently no one within to hear 
his frenzied knocking and ringing. He 
gave up at last in despair and once inore 
lic must go on to the next 
* Roses, red and cream, 


scanned the list. 
shop mentioned 
ojd. a spray, at Cleaver's.” 

Fortunately he knew where Cleaver’s was 
also, and hurried on. But Cleaver's, too, 


was shut Bert was completely discouraged. 
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But at At last 
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THE QUIVER 
n the hst, eirl She was rous » laimt interest by 
the other the helplessness of the oung man and gave 
ritten him rnc advice wl ee ilted in his 
rect and vhat ecemed to him a pertect 
is pinned prarterre toro 
ribbon The t l item on the list was the most 
Casi obtamed had already seen 
oO Danvers the mbbon at entioned in. this 
hould b very shop 


it wa i t, Bert set irds, bearing 
e draw } pureha In i rite cardboard 
i istant i \ Ile reached | house at last ured 
tands in ind hot | nto the sitting 
ro His first proceedu vas to remove 
ntronted the remains ot hi ipper trom the table, and 
onl thie to spread thereon t ntents of the hatbox 
ly na enter] ( Wal and he Was 
ich bound to dear cthing about 
had thy erial hich he Ist us He had 
ibered re | to do nothing more nor less than 
crea tl that for Sust i | is po ible t 
ow at the resemble the one had so mu 
om the admured 
that the He had a tew ide ibject ; at 
hye uld least he had seen tl one a great 
ed the time ~ 1 trimmed all 
her own hats, but en those of her 
ul bold! ter aunt vho 
i i | 1 te and kill IT 
rprised rr cl Ile ntl watched 
; her clever fines | h interest and 
a But that very difterent 
1 Bert t! id 
for n \W the t a Sunday hat on 
the table Cxtord street 
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‘Dear old boy, thanks 


thanks ever so much. 
clever’” 


I did not know that my husband was so 
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THE QUIVER 


held In 
scullery 


hand 
for 


»>work, although he 


cold-water tap im the 


had he imagined that anything 


un nae ible i those roses 
I tried to ake the ribbon into the 
which he remembered, and found 


even more difficult task 

i is for ever becoming entangled 
l rose leave ind every few minutes 
itself into a n and claborat« 
had to be untwisted or broken 
\ ind avalll he Wald obliged to 

cedle and start afresh 
| passed and still Bert toiled on 
Cal ] Isummer dawn began to vlow 
1 the sparrow twittered in the 
I outside the win low Presently a 
n stole in and gilded his bent head 


\ moment later he had fim hed, Hic 


t in the last stitch, broke off his cotton, 
tretching himself and yawning. 

e hat lay betore hi m the table a 
pleted creation. He surveyed it with 
| e and admiration of his cratts 

hiy t seemed to him very like the 

| although he was still dissatisfied 

B t glat ed at his watcl boul o'clock 
he had 1 t ¢ up at SIX 

It nara orth while 

n ind have a 


t Which he accordingly did 


lev in five 1 ind snoring 
2 | t six o'clock She had soon 
f to sleep the might betore, and 
| been peaceful and undisturbed, 
much refreshed and distinctly 
( her | t¢ | rst of last 
Hier | ich better 
till felt 
cr 1 t up oan bed 
r of app Bert wa 
up and wa 
h feverish nh t What could 
He ha r been upsta 
i pl 1 | me out 
had a oh, what 
\ | on sh 
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pushed It open and tood 
the threshold Her eve 
scene betore her ; the sleeping figure on the 
the disordered table, tinally the hat 
lying resplendent among the litter, 

It did not take 


motionless upon 


took In the 
sola, 


long tor the girl to realisy 


everything. She stepped notselessly across 
the room, and, bending over the great 
achievement, she dropped a kiss upon 
roses and somethin else us well, if I 
not much mistaken, tor there was a 


motsture on the hen she rose 


Never was breaktast laid so quietly as 
Susie that morning Bert did not awal 
until everything was ready and the sausag 
were sizzling in then in the kitche 

He sat up on the ¢« ot the fa, f 
dirty and uncomtortab la little du 
as to what Susie would say. She ha 
the hat, for there it was, moved on t 
table to make room for the breakta g 
Hle was atraid that the bow was not qu 
right 

He was not left doubtful long. Sus 
came into the room with the bre 
butter in her hands, her face as sunny al 


sweet as 
Down went everything on the tabl 


in a moment she was at Bert's side with her 


arm around his neck 

Dear old boy, aid thank 
thank INUCch it wi 
thought of yours. I did not kn 
mv husband wa o clevel And 1 
perfectly beautitul —just like the o1 


strect, 


iw in Oxtore 
ber it so well? I shall be m 


of wearing if 


All Bert doubt had vanished. | 


proud 


honest boyish face is ] tive 
Phat bow t ill right h 
he 
joll la \ dike 
But ra \ 
want patience for hat 
job | « rt k « 
Now run awa il lea 
' re 
i ( istn't be 


: nder the 
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And Bert hurrned, whit sie V a 
her work with a very tender smite ( 
3 lthe sunbea nat tl 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER 
(HON. M® ROBERT HAMILTON ) 


No. 2.—A SENSE OF HUMOUR 


HERE must be a wide interest in 
this subject because it is impossible 
to meet anyone who confesses to the lack 
of a sense of humour. It seems to be a 
quality universally bestowed; and yet 
the old fairy, who carries it about among 
her gifts for the sons and daughters of 
men, tells how comparatively few are the 
cradles in which she leaves a real parcel 
of it. Possibly cheap imitations are to 
be bought in the world’s marts, and so 
ll feel themselves abundantly equipped 
thereby. And probably, also, a great 
many who boast of its possession do not 
in the least know what a sense of humour 
is. It is something quite different from 
an aptitude for and appreciation of wit; 
it is as far removed as the poles from the 
ippressive practice of punning, or any 
ich laborious juggling with words. It 
and untorced, bubbling up 
ike some irrepressible spring, but never 
to be pumped up from any man-made 
ititicial wells in the soul. 


Humour as a Sense of Proportion 

It is always difficult to catch into 
attitude such as 
humour, or charm, or the like. But the 
hearest, I think, that we can get to 
proportion 
ind a natural delight in such incon- 
stuities as the superticial upset of pro- 
poruons prim laws involves. The great 
humorist has the finest possible sense 
of meongruity and a keen amusement in 
such freaks, and. like the true artist, he 
OS what he ees to others, 

sea flood of laughter over his world. 
Ul course the sense of incongruity may 


xpression an elusive 


humour is a qui k sense of 


and sO lets 
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be in very different stages of development, 
and in that we see the wide difference in 
the humour of the classes. The intense 
hilarity caused among hooligans by the 
wearing of each other's hats springs from 
the crudest elements of incongruity, and 
an unexpected harmless tumble will spread 
a smile over the taces of almost every 
class, though it is also among those first 
elements. But beyond this bare alphabet 
of humour the class distinctions are very 
marked. The educated and the uneducated 
do not as a rule laugh at the same things, 
because the educated humorist has a 
deeply subtle sense of incongruity, and 
that is so much keener and rarer that it 
makes the first elements seem dull and 
tame. Just as when we advance in a 
language we are no longer content with 
reading about ‘* Where is the mustard ot 
the gardener’s daughter ?”’ And that is 
why a sense of humour is rarely strong in 
very young people. The child and the 
schoolboy have, of course, their elementary 
jokes; and the schoolgirl appears to 
paddle in a perpetual ripple of them ; 
but a real sense of humour comes through 
a maturer a deeper Knowledge of 
proportion, and so a keener realisation 
of imeongruity. The humorist not 
only the man with a sense of humour 
there are many of the latter to few of the 
former but he is the artist of humour 
who shows up its hidden mysteries for the 
laughter of mankind. 


‘“‘The Wind Bloweth where it Listeth” 
Like all artists, the humorist must be 
born. not made. He alone sees the flash 
of humour across the canvas of almost 


\ 
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THE QUIVER 
very picture, Whether they be fitting fore, a necessary step in the detection oj 
ubjects or not. He can't help it, and, incongruity 
Wil een, the humorist cannot help Fortunately in this twentieth centur 


bat speak. Speech is his breath, his whatever its faults may be, humour is 
instrument A sense of humour may the fashion, just as naturalness, and 
ee and be silent, but the humorist lives outspokenness, and, in a measure, trut 
in expression, and must share the good itself. is also the fashion Humorists ar 
hing he is heir to. And it is, indeed, a intensely popular, for everyone reall 
good thing No cruelty of sarcasm or loves to laugh, especially now that it is 
unkindly thought embitters the wells of | no longer considered loud and vulgar 


true humour, though it is no respecter of so. It true that) a good mar 
persons, or anybody, or anything under people still don’t) know how to laug 
he sun It is a good thing to laugh, They smile noisily, and imagine. the 
and therefore a great debt is owed to have laughed. But real laughter is 1 
those who can inspire wholesome, healthy excess of smiling © it Is a perfectly different 
laughter thing in kind rather than degree. It 
one of those glorious experiences, like 
Developing the Sense of Humour dip in the sea, when conventionality 


But though it is impossible to manu affectation, and = pose, and rank 
icture a humorist, it is quite possible pride, and all the other man-made fences 
develop a sense of humour into fuller fall down as so many nine-pins It is 
roportions than perhaps its original great leveller and a great’ uplitter 
ne Not by attempting to make jokes. — therefore is of enormous value in a societ 
Phere is nothing so luridly depressing as which is built in) tier and is a 
he attempted jokes of one who imagines peeping down and peering up thi 
mself a humorist and ts not Sut by steps ol Which it is comp ed, but 
being exposed to, as it were, the infection neve! really ett out to climb 
f humour, and gradually learning to Vast inclines which slope up away int 
ppreciate the expression of it by others the universal experiences of humanit 
the cultivation of seeing things as If we possess a real sense of 
( ind not through thi spectac les happy are Wwe And it not We 
f convention, is a help to the appre till happy, because we are sure that 
tio! humout Phe bare truth is do possess it all the same \s I 
ten humorou because there is) an true humorist) observe the other 
lity between it and the poses of | Eevervbody believes that he | 
1 t | truth is, there of humour and ts a small eat 
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HINTS FOR INEXPERIENCED HOUSEWIVES 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


each succeeding vear draws To a 
close, and we mentally review the 
successes and failures which have attended 


our endeavours during the past twelve 


months, most women are apt to make many 


resolutions which, if faithtully kept, would 
place them on pedestals far and away 
above the plane of the average work-a-dayv 
mortal 

And what is the usual result of these 
resolutions 2? In a weck most of them are 
forgotten, and at the end of a month the 
remainder are buried in oblivion 

Now would it not be intinitely more 
satisfactory to the housewile (and my re- 
iarks anent resolutions are apphed to het 
in particular’, as al-o to everyone else with 
whom she comes in contact, if, after a caretul 
review Of the past, she were to devote a little 
serious thought to probing the said failures 


iscertained the 
cause, to search out and try various methods 
until she vhich effectually 

difficulties 2? It 


made and adhered to on such 


arrived at om 


solved het each woman 


resolution 


each New Year’s Day what a very difierent 
place this world ould ty 

\fter our retrospection most of us will tind 
that want of management is the commonest 


cause of all household failure 


Method and 


forethought must be the watehwords of the 
successful housewit apphed equally te 
general arrang and detail Ac a 
matter of fact a moment's consideration will 
Show that it is the attention bestowed on the 
littl paris to make a satistactors 


whol 


It is not necessary to rush to extremes, as is 
the way of so many women, and to try to 
run the home on the hard and fast rules 
which are unavoidable when a large institu- 
tion has to be controlled, but even this 
would be preferable to the appalling state 
of muddle which exists in so many houses, 
where untidy dusty rooms, haphazard badly- 
served meals, and a discontented household 
constitute the domestic shipwreck. 

One ot the greatest helps towards main- 
taining a well-managed house is to order one’s 
expenditure to suit one's income, to so 
apportion one's worldly wealth to provide 
necessities before luxuries are even imagined. 
Ihe first stage, therefore, towards the suc- 


cesstul oiling of the domestic wheels is to 


have a fixed sum for housekeeping. This 
may be received weekly, monthly or quar- 
terly, as is most convenicnt, and accom- 
panving it should be a very definite under- 


tanding of what ‘ housekeeping’? com- 


prises. In most cases the allowance has to 
cover the cost of food, laundry and household 
cleaning materials, but some husbands expect 
and provide 
lamp oil, 


the wages, 
extras the 
acrated waters, ete., so, in order to avoid 


wives to par 
shape ot tuel, 
the possibility of future controversy on the 
commence with a very clear agree- 
from the 


sulbtect 


ment as to what ts expected 
housckeeping purse 
ie. the sub-division of the 


worked out by the in- 


The nextsum 
allowance, must be 
dividual housekeeper according to the tastes 
members of her 
little meat 


and requirements of the 
Some 


ople cat 


houschold 
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int te knowledge of 
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proportions 


1 needs. 


will, however, 


. of the manner of appor- 
ance the butcher receives 
er and milkman each one 
ninth, and the fishmonger 


paving ready cash, which 
1 the more old-fashioned 
is one of the most sensible 
present Not only 

e tradespeople to retail 
ller profit, and conse- 
but its ot] vivantages 
ire manifold By paving 
not tied mn to dealing 
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do not he tate to turn the advanta to 
themscl ve but hese repugnances are 
soon overcome Ib he exercise of a little 
will-power, and 1 Davs to Ove 
come them as soon a ide 

System in ordering 1 ther important 
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caretul housewife is alwa her own market 
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sy much, would be far less difficult to cope 
with if mistresses realised and acted upon 
the theory that properly regulated work 
never kills, or even unduly tires. It is 
the unsystematic, disorderly household that 
spoils good maids, and not only the maids, 
but the children too. Is it not a point worth 
taking into consideration that the boys and 
sirls who are growing up will, one day, in all 
probability, have homes of their own ? How 
is it possible for them to become methodical, 
orderly, punctual men and women, when 


entirely opposite seeds have been ineradic- 
ably sown in their natures during child- 
hood ? 

Imitation may be the most sincere form of 
flattery, but the mother who, through lack 
of knowledge or selfish unconcern, fails to 
grasp the importance of a_ well-organised 
household, is not only neglecting one of her 
most sacred duties, but is also laying up a 
store of unhappiness for those whose future 
for weal or woe, lies, to a great extent, in her 
making. 


“CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME” 


By ISABEL BROOKE-ALDER 


Ge TY begins at home’'—a_ phrase 
very familiar to everybody, but one 
capable of such a large variety of readings 
that to many of us its ‘‘ true’ significance 
must inevitably appear in quite a different 
ight from that which it assumes in the 
eves of our neighbours, or even of our 
nearest and dearest 

The particular scope of usefulness in 
which I would now employ it presents 
itself as not unworthy of the reader's atten- 
tion, although it may prove but an echo 
of an already conscious sentiment, but one 
remaining hitherto unexpressed, 

It is just this: The greater commendable- 
ness of bestowing the charity of one’s own 


presence on depe ndent home circle than 
the spending of one’s time and energy 
on the so-called ‘‘ deserving poor.’’ Thus 
rudely put, in harsh black on white, the 
axiom May acquire more vindictiveness than 
is Its due measure; but given an explana- 
tory and humanising example, its appro- 
priateness will doubtk ss be conceded. 

Here, then, in simple terms is the state- 
ment for the defence 

Imagine a family of gentle-people com- 
posing a trio—widowed mother and grown- 
up son and daughter. They have only 
Just comfortable means for the maintaining 
of the cheerful life to which the mother 
before her widowhood had heen accus- 
tomed—the life that permits the almost 
daily advent ota ouple of unex pec ted guests 
to luncheon or dinner: the presence of 
abundance of fresh flowers in the home; 


th Ireque nt taking of seats for concert or 


309 


play—all those little luxuries which have 
always been to her but as the ordinary neces- 
sities of life, and are, indeed, her rightful 
privilege. And, since to live on as she 
had been accustomed before her bereave- 
ment leaves unimpaired the bestowal of 
the same tithe of her income on the good 
works which long have benefited by her 
patronage, why should there be a check to 
her expenditure and the inseparable dis- 
comfort ? 

To say that the daughter of such an 
environment ought to hold her part therein 
brightly and gracefully, is but to state she 
should do her duty in that condition of lite 
to which she has been called. For surely it 
is her unquestionable duty to make things as 
pleasant as possible for her mother ; especi- 
ally since, with increasing years and decreas- 
ing health, the cares of household manage- 
ment, and the reception of welcome but 
sometimes fatiguing visitors, make much 


effort undesirable. The daughter, then, 
should obviously be available, both for the 


practical needs, such as keeping accounts, 
and the dainty agreeableness of looking 
fresh and sufficiently well-gowned to be a 
fitting pendant to her mother. And in the 


evenings it should be her privilege to hold 


the little family together, for, but tor her 
willing partnership in music or other amuse 
ments, the son of the house, released from 


office, would probably wander far afield and 


find distraction of an undesirable nature. 
Whilst. however, advocating such a dis- 

position of the daughter's time I do not 

overlook her right to keep a portion of it 
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for her own use, and this consideration 
brings me at once to the crucial poimt of 
the argument What number of the hours 
that stretch around the clock and make up 
the daily life of her home circle is she entitled 


to appropriate ? 


Instead of profiering arrogant pronounce- 


ment on so delicate a matter, let me give, 
in support of the initial standpoint that 
charity should primarily benefit the home 
ircle, some illuminating insight into the 
fallir from grace in this regard ot the 


member of the trio serving us for example. 
It happened that at the house of 


Lon 


some 


consequently curtailed almost to vanishing 


Moreover much of her 


point SO ress 
allowance was appropriated to the good of 
the East End poor that her toilette sufi red 
beyond the limit becoming to her Station, 
What wonder that the mother, left sol. 
tarv the confronted 


with a tired-out sister in the evening, allowed 


by day, and brother 


some bitterness to be apparent in the 
reproachfulness of their utterance of the 
time-honoured saying, ‘‘ Charity begins at 


home.”’ 
The above, it may be argued, is an excep 
tional 


case. Let us hope so; but it hap- 


pens to be quoted from real life—quoted in 
the hope that it may move some unwittingly 
erring daughters to reconsider the disposi- 
tion of their time, and perchance come to 
realise that to renounce the strenuous (prob- 
ably more enjoyabl of doing good 
favour of the of 
their Charity in the home circie is really to 
“choose the better part.’ 


mode 


in tamer duty exercising 
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BABY'S FIRST YEAR 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


don neighbours she met a_ splendid 
specimen of the hard-working East End 
curate The result of the meeting was a 
determination on her part to help him in 
his hand-to-hand fight with all the ills 
spiritual and physical with which his crowded 
parish teemed She soon became one ol 
the most energetic of lay workers. But 
the hours that she spent at home were 
Ob kK oo per cent. of babies are born 
healthy and_= start life with every 
chance of progressing healthily and happily 
through infancy, childhood, and adult life. 
At the ime time, 120,000 infants unde1 
twelve months die every year in England 
ind Wal alone, and half of these deaths 
are preventable These statements bear 
strong] on the subject of maternal re 
ponsibil maternal ignorance The aver 
age mother 1s anxious to do _ her best 
for her hild She sacrifice herself to do 
this; she gives all the consideration she is 
capable of to the life which is a part ot her 
own \nd vet she fails so often Through 
the mother lack of knowledge, her ignot 
an of the most elementary facts about 
healt | icne, dietetics, the child is ailing 


ot 
are 


ol 


hable to succumb to one 


infantil 


and fretful and 
numerou which 


tern 


Oo ap ) nate fatalls the ca 


Thousand 


ill-health 


ution 


are hampered 
o-called delhi 
defects 
mismanage 

Infantil 


ck children 
life with 


ca of consti with pliy ical 


ult of 


the first ear of lite 


the re 


rickets is only one disease due to defective 
feeding, and it is the chief cause of stunted 
growth, of such defects as knock-knees 


bow-legs, and pigeon-breast. Vitality during 


one’s whole life is strangely dependent upon 


proper care for the first year A strong 
healthy, well developed baby of | twelv 
months has a good start in life, has every 


opportunity of building up a sound constr 


tution to withstand the strain of later years 


Ihe 


se facts are being more and more realised 


every day It is being impressed upon tht 

whole community that the study of child 
management ought to be a part of every 


woman's education. Every mother, at least 
ought to study the practical details of hygien 
and health as they affect the child. In all 
classes of society the education of the mother 


Centres and 


Is receiving serious attention 

schools for mothers are organised for the 
benefit of working-cla women ; whilst the 
better-class mother, who leisure and 
opportunity for acquiring knowledge, cat 
do so if she lke Let it be granted that 
a woman desires to do the best tot her 
children, but vet does not know what know 
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ledge she ought to possess or how to aequire 
the necessary information. 
How should she proceed 2?) She can ask 
the family doctor to recommend some 
practic al and yet comprehensive book on 
the management of children. She can study 
the feeding, bathing, clothing of babies, and 
know something of the care of sick children, 
She can plan her nursery on a_ hygienic 


system. 


Hygiene in the Nursery 


is one of the most important factors in the 
preservation of health. The child who lives 
in clean, fresh surroundings, who breathes 
pure air day and night, whose skin is kept 
healthy with regular bathing, who sleeps in 
a well-aired, hygienically-furnished room, is 
far more likely to thrive than the baby who 
lives in a continual muddle and breathes a 
stuffy, hothouse atmosphere whenever he is 
in the house. 

Cleanliness is essential to health. An un- 
tidy, ill-swept, ill-dusted nursery offers har- 
bourage to countless microbes of disease. 
Dust should be rigidly kept outside the 
nursery by attention to furnishing and daily 
cleaning. Cork carpet, sparse furniture, a 
washable wall-paper, and an absence of 
books and superfluous articles generally 
should characterise the ideal nursery. The 
best, sunniest, and airiest room in the house 
should be given up to the baby. The mother 
who imagines that any little back bedroom 
will do for a nursery until baby gets bigger 
During the first vear 
an airy, sunny room is most necessary. Day 


is making a mistake 


and night nurseries are luxuries few young 
couples can afford, and they are not essen- 
tial if one room is kept well aired and baby 
's a good deal out of doors and has an occa- 
sional change into one of the living-rooms 
when the weathet keeps him at home. 
Every infant should sleep in his own cot, 
and if he sle« ps in the nursery the nurse- 
maid must have a small iron bedstead to 
herself rhe first baby often sleeps in the 
mother’s room, and the nursery can then be 
reserved for baby’s occupation during the 
day The best bed consists of a white 
enamelied or brass cot or erib, with a firm 
hair mattress and low pillow. Blankets and 
a warm quilt are necessary for the first. six 
months, in winter especially, but afterwards 
there is no reason why baby should not 
have his pur ot well-aired sheets, which 


help considerably to keep the blankets 
clean, 

Ventilation requires personal attention 
from the mother, as few servants are edu- 
cated up to the appreciation of fresh air. 
The window should be open at the top day 
and night, and if baby has to remain indoors 
he should be moved into another room two 
or three times a day, and the nursery then 
flushed with fresh air. <A fire in the nur- 
sery during the cold weather ventilates as 
well as warms the room; whilst the absence 
of unnecessary furniture provides more air 
space, and consequently a freer circulation of 
fresh air in the nursery. 

Cleanliness of clothing and of skin may be 
considered together. The ideal condition for 
a young baby is a change of clothing daily, 
and night garments must be changed every 
night or well aired in the fresh air and changed 
every second night. Too many clothes simply 
embarrass and fatigue a child, and the long 
clothes should be replaced by short clothes as 
early as possible, to allow baby full use of 
his limbs. A morning bath is sufficient if 
baby is sponged at bedtime and allowed 
time to kick and enjoy the freedom of an air 
bath, guarding against chill, and especially 
draughts, 


Baby's Bottles 


Hygiene must, of course, include the most 
careful attention to the cleanliness of baby’s 
bottles and cooking utensils. A great many 
babies die as a result of dirty bottles, dirty 
milk-jugs, and dirty milk. The old-fashioned 
feeding-bottle, with a long rubber tube, was 
a veritable death-trap. Even the modern 
tubeless bottle requires careful attention if 
it is to remain free from the germs which 
are so often fatal to the baby. If every 
mother knew the meaning of cleanliness, 
thousands of children’s lives would be saved 
annually to the nation. One ruie should be 
made and adhered to in every household 
where there is a baby on the bottle. That 
is, that bottles and teats should be boiled 
every morning. The usual method is to 
wash the bottles with hot water and a 
bottle-brush. The brush is never boiled, and 
consequently may contain innumerable mi- 
crobes. The teats cannot be effectively 
cleansed unless they are boiled, and the 
same is true of the glass bottles and the 
brush. The right thing is to reserve a large 
enamel-lined saucepan for the purpose, and 
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after washing bottles and teats they should 
in the saucepan cold 
which is brought to boiling point, The water 
be allowed to cool before 
removing the bottles in « of 
\ll day the two bottles and teats should li 
in an enamel basin of cold water, and every 
it should be and 
replaced in the water. Two milk-jugs are 
one for day and one for night 


be placed in water, 
D 
must afterwards 


ase cracking, 


time one is used washed 


necessary - 
ind they require to be carefully washed 
ind scalded with boiling water. The baby’s 
milk or food must be protected from flies, 
which are said to be responsible for the death 
hundred babies a week in London 
during the hot weather. Disease germs are 


of two 
carried on the wings and bodies of the flies 
into the milk and set up fatal gastro-internal 
disorders in the child. So that it is impor- 
the milk-jug with clean muslin 
and to wage eternal warfare against flies. 

And now we must consider the most im- 
portant in baby’s first year—his 
diet 


tant to cover 


matter 


The Food of the Child 


Every mother who can do so ough: to 


nurse her own child for the first few months 
at least Ihe child's chances of health and 
life are increased 50 per cent. if he has not 
to run the risk of bottle-feeding, with the 
digestive disturbances which are so apt to 
result But when the mother is unable 
to nurse her child, what is the next bcst 
alternative The food which agrees best 
in each instance must be chosen, One 
child will easily digest cow's milk, properly 
diluted ; another will do better if one of 
the well-known chemical foods augments his 
milk diet \n ordinary healthy child should 
be able to digest equal parts of milk and 
barley-water given in the quantity suitable 
to his as according to the diet tables which 
are printed in every little book on baby 
management Meal hours must be strictly 
adhered to, and baby should on no account 


receive anything but a sip of water between 
As the child 


milk ts 


next 
of the 
four, 


veal and the 


the sti 


ne n 
older 


ength gradually 
at 


t pure milk 


increased until five, Or SIX months 


can dig 
the 
traced to irregular 
teed 


which 


number of ailments during 
life be 


ver-feeding, and 


large 


ar of! an 


ling, « unsuitable 


It you have fixed upon a food 
| 


3! 


agrees with baby, do not be in a hurry to 
change it. That the food “ \ 
by the fact that the child 
subject 


agrees "’ is shown 


S never sk k or 
that 
not 


and he steadily 
If he is 


these respects, consult a doctor at once. 


to diarrhiaa, 


gains in weight. Satisfactory in 


It 


dow tor “100 soon,” 
ill, 


until 


consult 
the child 
as many mothers do, 


is wiser to a 


before is really 


than to wait, 
it 3 late, 
Many a child's life would be saved if mothers 


s too 
would arrange with their doctor to visit the 
child regularly the first to 
advise the to his management 
and keep a watchful eye upon his progress 
The the 


doctor's sickness, does 


during year, 


mother as 
whilst valuing 


ot 


average person, 


services in time 


not realise that the doctor's advice is more 
valuable in time of health, to preserve 
health and to prevent the occurrence of 
illness, 


If baby is being fed properly, is given all 
hygienic care, sleeps the round of the clock 
at night, and has a morning and afternoon 
nap during the day, he can hardly help 


thriving. If he is not increasing in weight, 


nor cutting his teeth easily, nor keeping 
happy and “ good,” and sleeping quietly 
without restlessness, find out the reason 


why. Turn first your attention to his diet ; 


make absolutely certain that he is digesting 


his food, and that it is agreeing "’ with 
him, Then examine his bed, his nursery, 
his clothing (which may be too tight, too 


heavy). Ask vourself if he is getting out 
The healthy 
should go out every morning and afternoon, 
He will not 
from weather conditions, but 
infection from 


of doors sufficiently. baby 
except in heavy rain or fog. 
‘catch cold" 
stuffy nurseries and 

See that his nursery is well venti 


from 
others. 
lated, because the more fresh air he breathes 


the more resistant will he become to cold 


and disease generally 

If, in spite of everything you can think 
of, baby is still in imperfect health, consult 
a doctor and him to lay down for you 


get 


a line of treatment and management. 

But if you adhere to the simple advice 
given above, if vou are methodical and 
punctual in attending to every detail, it 
is most unlikely that baby will not thrive 
lhere is every chance that he will grow and 
develop to the entire satisfaction of the 
most exacting mother, and be a “ pertect 
picture’ at the end of his first: year. 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by *‘ALISON” 


The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Leve Serve One Another’’ 


M* DEAR COMPANIONS, 

I must not begin my January letter 
without wishing every one of you a very 
The months fly so 
quickly that I can hardly believe Ig11 is 
Wilson wrote to me, 


Happy New Year. 


here already! Hilda 


“Do have an extra 
long talk in the 
Christmas Corner. It 
will be something 
extra nice to. look 
forward to besides 
Santa.”” says, 
too: “I always turn 
eagerly to our own 
Corner in THE 
QUIVER. As soon as 
I have read it, I keep 
on wishing for the 
next month's num- 
ber.” Well, we had 
our Christmas chat, 
and | hope Hilda was 
satisfied. It was so 
recent that | am not 
going to talk of my 
own thoughts now 
Let me just say that 
I hope sincerely that 
this is to be, not only 
a very joyous veal 
for allof you person- 
ally, but an exceed- 
ingly busy and pros- 
perous time for our 


Companionship It 
will be if every one of 
vou will realise that 


it is not I, Alison 
who is able to bring 
this to pass, We 


La” 


Companion. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF VIOLET. 
3'3 


can only accomplish all we want to do by 
the enthusiasm and loyalty of every individual 


A Letter from Violet 
You'll all be delighted, I know, with this 


new photograph of 
our Companion, 
Violet Little. It’s 
jolly, isn’t it, to have 
one of her taken in 
Canada? And I have 
a letter from her also 
We ought to be very 
glad that the plans 
for Violet have 
worked out with 
such exceptional 
happiness. How glad 
every one of you who 
has had a share in 
our Scheme must be! 
How thankful, too, 
every reader of our 
pages must be to 
know that our little 
protégée been 
rescued from poverty 
and sadness, and a 
wrong environment 
altogether, and is 
being given a loving 
and beautiful home, 
with all that that 
means for her future 
life. 

The lady who helps 
to look after the 
Barnardo children in 
Canada, sends me 
word about Violet. 
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She is boarded in the home of a lady and 
gentleman who have only one little girl of 
their own. She is named Helen, and her 
father aud mother wanted a companion for 
her. They ch our little friend, and we 
shall all hope that they will be very satisfac- 
tory partners 
My correspondent writes : 


OSC 


I went tt ther dav and saw her rruly 
she is very happy. so light-hearted plaving and 
skipping about, gathering autumn leaves. Any one 

known the child in her former home could 
thankful she had been given the privilege 
ft cl 1 happy wl me home as the 
I +i is so good to her, not at all selfish 
willi t ire her dolls, playthings, ete. Mr 
I isa 1, sweet, Christian woman, very wis¢ 
in her tr and already Violet is very fond of 
her She Mr. and Mrs. R . ‘Father’ and 
* Mother,’ and they treat her like a daughter Mrs 
R is getting her such nice clothes for the winter, 
Both children attend ne of the city schools, Mr. 
iN lriving them to and fro.” 
Isn't this delightful news ? 
Now for Violet's letter : 
“Deak ALISON Since last writing t u I have 
‘ e tol t ve. We live just outside the city 
uN t f beautiful trees, and there are many 
rel around his is the time of vear 
ts of We gather large baskets full after 
from s¢ I have a little plavmate 
he is « ea ld, and we attend the city school 
t the I i calls for us with the pony, and takes 
s with him the morning We have the dearest 
litt 1 1 kitty We call the pup * Puggie’ 
ind t Buster We have a good big hill 
besice ur home t eigh-ride down in the winter 
I am in the Part Second at scl | I love my 
tea ve | it il Mamma is making 
I 1 Helen's t Helen and I had 
1 t take n Satur I hope you will 
like 1 I ky lear . for your kind- 
st i give ove t Companions 
f THe Ouives I remain, your little friend 


er Lirris 


You will all understand how very glad 


I was to have such an interesting and loving 
letter I may as well tell you that I wrote 
to Violet for Christmas, and sent her your 


love in return Wouldn't it be 
Helen became one of 
I suggested this to Violet ; we 


pleasant if 
our Companions too ? 


shall see what 


You I] wanting to know now how 
the financial part of our Scheme progresses 
It was a real joy to me that our /10 was 
ade uy ind | ud to Dr. Barnardo's betore 
Christ You will all lke to see the 
nani ‘ Shareholder in thi amount. | 
thous ut would be a pleasant arrange 
ment to | {10 be divided into as many 
Share is possible Because of this, | am 
putting our I:ditor gift towards the /13 
for Ww ire responsible for this year. 
Hlere are the giver name 
A Shareholders’ List 
Dorot J. Best, Aberdee . M. Isabel Young, 
tchamp* bd » W. Dumtrie I 
2 


Jeatrice Lye, Kirkton, 1s, ; 
6d.; E. Launder, Redruth, 6d Frances Winser 
Margate, 6d Harry Blades, Folkingham, 6d.. 
Kitty Miller, Perth, 6d. ; Ruth Owen, Gloucester, 2s. ; 
Anonymous (Accrington), rs. ; Nora Goble, Cathe rine 
and Doris Amos, Lydd, 3s. 6d.; Phyllis Brissenden 
Folkestone, 1s.; Ida M. Jones, Cardiff, 3s. 6d. . 


Bessie Lipson, N izing, 


Miriam and Bee Jupe, Canada, 28. $ Isabel Hale. 
Nathalia, Australia, 1s Maggie Gillespie, Airdrie, 
s. 6d.; Irene and Marjorie Collier, West Dean, 


3s. Od Meta Uvs, Natal, 2s. 6d Ivy Mary Slesser, 
Christchurch, N.Z., 2s. 6d.; Isabel Young and 
Phyllis Cartwright, Sytchampton, 1s. 6d. ; Winifred 
M. Toplis, Louth, 6d. ; F. M. Gregory (Mrs.), Derby, 
2s. od Harold M. Naish, Komford, 6s 

Allam, Guernsey, 2s.: Mary J. Th hnie, 
2s. od. ; R. Hill, Uppingham, 6s. 6d. ; Hilda Wilsor 

Macduff, £3 15s. ; A. Bateman, Penrith, 5s Ida M 
Cardiff, 5s.; Vera K. BI Dundee, os 


Gertrude 
Cus 


hnie 


iCK, 


M. A. L., Hounslow, § Ethe Forbes, Ballater, 
Hetty Joubert, Lower Paarl, Cape Colony, 1s 
Evangeline and Phyllis Steel, Nelson, 1s.: Clarice 
Hilton, Birkdale, 2s. 6d ! Winter, Doncaster, 
Frieda Martin, Grenada, B.W.L., 2s.; K. M 
Crag Plymouth, 3s Betty Balfour, Jamaic 


Farbridge, Japan, ‘ss. 6d Mrs 
unpton, ros Ruth Owen, Gloucester, 
Collver, Ontario, Canada, 1s. ; Alice 
n.., Birkenhead, 2s. 6d 


Margaret 
kttv, Wolverh 
1s. : Kathleen 
N. King, Jamaica, 4s.; An 
W. H. Randall, 1s Daisy Valentine, 1s. Total, 


I can imagine how eagerly you will all 


study our first Shareholders’ list. It repre- 
sents a great deal of loving service, and a 
good bit as 1 know well—of self-sacrifice 


It is impossible for me to comment on all 
the gifts, and | appreciate the small dona- 
tions every bit 
You will notice the largest 
Hilda Wilson, as a result of her Sale of Work 
Unfortunately, | have so much to cram into 


as much as the bigger ones 


sum was sent by 


our space this month, that L cannot print 
her letter about it, but Hilda’s mother and 


a friend of hers helped magnificently, and 
they all had a happy time together ren of 
Hilda’s friends have Companions, 
and she tells me they to have a 
Sale of Work every year 


come 


are going 


An Ambition for 1911 


Have any of vou thought over the sug- 
gestions made by Jliy ey and 
Naish? 1 have, and consider them very 


If, in our plans for 1011, we can 
will try to ¢ carn, or 
sum we think possible 


valuable 
each say: “1 


collect (whatever 


every quarter for oul lund we should be 
able. | feel sure, to enlarge our Scheme. 
Because /1 3, spread out over our Com- 
panionship, is a very small sum for us (0 
raise. This is especially truce as the latter 
grows steadily month by month And this 


year we have already our Ieditor's generous 
help to start with. //arold Naish bac ked his 
suggestion with a promise of 55. a quarter 
for Fund; will contribute halt a 
guinca a quarter tarted already, 

on these sensi lines 1 think 
lots of ‘ht undertake 


oul 


you see, 


there are you who mi 
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to provide some definite amount every three 
months, even if it were a sixpence from 
your own private pocket-money. 
” With a system like this, and all the extra 
gifts that we can get together, we ought 
quite easily to go ahead. If we can arrange 
this, do you not think we ought to be able 
to adopt another protégée this year? That 
would mean raising f10 for her outfit and 
expenses. And, of course, we should then have 
two children to keep in Canada instead of 
one. Please let me have your opinion about 
this matter as soon as possible. 

A fat parcel lies in one of my drawers at 
this moment; it 
contains collecting- 
cards and little 7 
books which are 
waiting for your 
use. The cards 
have thirty squares 
on them, and are 
intended for 
pennies. Each one 
when filled up, you 
see, would be worth 
halfacrown. The 
little book has 
columns headed 
and 
would hold lots of 
entries. Both of 
them are daintily 
printed, and have 
our Motto adorned 
with violets. The a 
booklet has a Ss: 
summary of out 
Scheme on _ the 
flyleaf. I should 
like to get rid of 
this parcel very 
quickly. Please, 
everybody write for 
a card ora book. 


From My Letter-Box 

As always, | 
have a budget of 
interesting letters. 
A new Companion abroad is Frieda Martin 


(age 8), Grenada, B.W.1. Her last letter to 
me says :— 


I enclose a postal order for 2s.. which | worked 
for by my needlework. uid 1 doing a little frame 
in chip carving. IT got my certificate thanks 
My grandfather j clergyman in Barbados. 
and he sends Mx her Tur On IVER: he has sent it 
Novem er, 1909, and have always been very 
Ww erested in the * How. When and Where Corver.’ 

€ are hoping to spend Christmas with mv grand. 
we go Barbados we have to go in 
islands, ey al” steamer, which runs between these 
Is very near, and onlv takes a dav and 


a night to go there; sometimes it is very rough, 
and I (who am no good sailor) get very seasick, and 
then the voyage is not very nice to me. Yours 
atiectionately, 
FrrepA MaArtTIN.” 

Another new member of our Companion- 
ship in the West Indies is Belly Balfour, at 
Halfway Tree, Jamaica. Lorna Gascoyne’s 
sister, Esther, has joined us at Pickering, 
Ontario, Canada. Kathleen Collyer (London) 
is also a new Companion living in Ontario. 
And Muriel and Olive Dodd are two new 
members in Australia. They are friends of 
Eileen and Muriel Nelson. Hetiy Joubert tells 
me of the fate of Hans, the sheep who ate 
my letter, you re- 
member. 


“He became too 
fond of clothes — es- 
pecially woollen stuffs 

(says Hetty)—so I 
am sorry to say that 
he was executed by the 
order of his mistress. 
Pocr Hans, he died a 
sinner’s death, but I 
think he quite deserved 
it. Not only because 
of eating the flowers 
and clothes, but for 
eating your letter. 
Poor Hans has no 
grave! He was eaten-— 
so we cannot put 
wreaths over him in 
tokens of our loving 
remembrance.” 


Another South 
African letter is 
from Meta Uys, 
who wrote jubi- 
lantly about her 
garden. 

Meta was read- 
ing Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam,” and 
liking it very much, 


“Tennyson is my 
favourite poet (she 
writes) — Best of all his 
poems I like * Break, 
break, break on thy 
cold) grey stones, O 
Seat’ There is some- 
thing so wonderful and 
real about it.” 


New Links in the World-Chain 


Our links with far-away countries are being 
added to steadily. I had a very kind letter 
from Jrene and Marjorie Collier's mother. 
They were just leaving for New Zealand. 
Mrs. Collier wrote ; 

“ The children take a great interest in your Corner, 
so we shall hope to have our old friend THe QuIVER 
in the new land. Irene is sending 2s. she won for a 
wild-tlower competition, and Marjorie ts., as their 


1ygtt contributions for your Fund. 1 hope your 
Scheme will be very successful, and that little Violet, 
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and maybe others, will grow up geod and useful ANSWER No. II, 
women.” 

We shall all wish Jrene and Marjorie and o Ne 
their family the best of good fortune across b O y 
the seas. I shall look forward eagerly to the a T e 
continuance of their charming letters. From bo u n : ae f ul 
Japan, Margaret Farbridge sent 5s. 6d., the 

g n t i Ss m 


proceeds of pin-cushion making. Margaret 


expects to come to England to school, so we :. FF «4 N g a ge 
Shall probably hear more frequently from e G sg 
her. She was trying to get someone to be a Hl oa 
our representative in Japan, and we all hope d A y 
she will be successful. : 
a M sy 
A Sheaf of Letters 

I ought also to thank for letters and No. H1.—-Missinc Lerrer Puzze 

gifts: Molly Bridgman, Gertrude Allam, Let us then be up and doing, 


Glad\ West, Mrs. Etly (Wolverhampton), 


if With a heart for any fate ; 
Kathleen Crago (who made 3s. by needlework, 


and is going todo some more), Winifred Road- Still achieving, still pursuing, 

hou Essylet Prichavd, Allison Laidlaw, Learn to labour and to wait. 
Ralph and Stanley Hill, Harold Naish, Vera 

Black, Dora Dewhirst, Winifred Welch, Eva No. 1V.—DiamMonp PvuzzLe 

Wheeler, Irene Knight, Effie Forbes, Muriel kK 

Nelson, Marjorie Heard, Lena Davis, Mar- p | 


jorie Hayward, Clarice Hilton, Esmé Winter, 
Dora Brogdale, and others. 


P le C iti A d r a Ss ( a bY 
azzle Competition Awar 
K IT C HE NER 
Rlack (senior), Aberdeen; and Dora Dew- 
hirst (jumior), Stockton-on-Tees, to whom a Noi 
book prizes are given. They will see, on d & a 
looking at the answers, which I give below, R 
that their details were not absolutely 
correct, though the solutions were right as 
a whole. Nathleen Crage and Dora Brogdale New Competition 
came next in order, and must be commended. I want you all to write to me about the 
} 1H re range 
Phe puzzles were arranged by Winifred suggestions made earlier in our chat, and 
Toplis, you recollect 1 think you will all the prizes offered this month are for letters 
admit it is an excellent series. on 
ANSWER No. I, Our Scheme for 1911 
D Home Companions’ letters ought to reach 
me by January 2oth. Members abroad are 
allowed another month. 
” l b Now, just a big, big wish that your holi- 
l ‘ days will have a jolly ending, and love to 
] d o lL 1 a F everybody, trom your friend, 
l 
e a u 
Pn: 
© 


All young people are cordially invited to join the Corner. To become a Companion 
fill in the coupon to be found in the advertisement section, and send, with penny 
stamp, to Atison, THe Outver, La Belle Sauvage, London, B.C. A beautiful 


certificate of membership will then be sent. 
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PLAIN NEEDLEWORK FOR GIRLS 


By Mrs. F. B. TOWNEND 
IIl.-SEAMING -COTTAGE PINAFORE 


EAMING is sewing combined with a 
fell, and is the method used to join two 

pieces of material when you wish both 

sides, right and wrong, to be quite neat. 

There are several ways of making a seam, 
but we will only take one this time—sew 
and fell. 

For the purpose of practice take two 
pieces of material, seft print or calice, tour 
to six inches long, and abcut two inches 
wide, or even a little Iess, and turn down a 
narrow fold upon the wrong side of one 
piece ; fold the same depth on the right side 
of the second piece, turn the material entirely 
round and fold over this last turn rather 
deeper than the first. You will have no 
difficulty in doing this if you lock well at 
Diagram I. 
together, have the folded ecges quite even, 
and tack the two pieces together very firmly, 
holding the material nearest to you which 
has the double fold, keeping the left thumb 
and finger firmly on the scam whilst the 
neecle is put in for tacking. Then sew it 
along, as described in Article II. 

When finished take out the 
thread and well 
flatten the 
ready for the felling. 


Now place the two wrong sides 


tacking 
scam 


rhe edge on the 
wrong side is made 
neat by a fold of the 
material 
hemmed 


being 
down to 
cover the raw edges 
This fold is called a 
fell because one piece 
of material is mad 
to fall over on to 
another. This stitch 
Is exactly the same 
as hemming, which 
has already been de- 
scribed. 

Phere are several 
faults to be guarded 
against, such as : 

(1) Uneven turn- 
ings, Which wil] 
cause the seam to be 
clumsy 

i.) The ng 
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COTTAGE PINAFCRE-BACK VIEW. 


puckered, which will not happen if the 
directions for holding the work and putting 
in the needle are carefully carried out. 

ili.) Stitches badly shaped and irregular, 

(iv.) Insecure beginning and fastening 
on, 

(v.) The seam not flattened. 

You will find it verv helpful to practise 
the folding on paper. The folds should not 
be too wide, or the seam when finished will 
not look at all nice. You will find that a 
quarter of an inch is quite wide enough for 
a seam, or even less in some instances, 
according to the work you have in hand, and 
the quality of the material used, so that the 
first fold on the double and the single fold 
on the other piece should be half the 
width you wish the width of the seam 
to be. 

A Cottage Pinafore 

This is an all-round pinafore, easy to 
make and very suitable for big girls to wear 
who are just learning to be a help in the 
house, and would also be a nice present for 
a little girl to make for her big sister. The ma- 
terial which seems best of all for this pinafore 
is a nice soft print, 
the old - fashioned 
lilac print for pre- 
ference ; though it 
can be made up in 
almost anything you 
like—muslin, 
holland, zephyr, 
gingham, 

The simple pattern, 
of which the diagram 
is given (Diag. IT., 
does not show ma- 
terial for bands, for 
these are not often 
used with this kind 
of pinafore, the neck 
is simply hemmed 
wide enough to 
allow a tape to pass 
through. The prin- 
cipal feature is the 
slanting shoulder, It 
can be without any 
trimming at all, or 
you can have narrow 
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je ] lace or edging along 
the neck and round 

the armholes 
have chosen 
~~) this particular kind 
[ - ot work for you to 
AM do because you will 
be able to make use 
of the stitches you have just learnt, 
and if nicely done, would make a very 
useful littlke New Year's present for a little 
girl you may know, a little sister or a 
little cousin—for I only want you to make 
a small pinafore You will require three- 
quarters of a yard for one, but if you like 
to make fhree pinafores with bands and 


you can easily cut the three out of 


sashes 


two and a half vards. The selvedge length 
is always given first, and allowance is made 
for turnings. Notice the diagram and cut 
out the pattern first of all in paper Mark 
the sides of the paper for selvedge,”’ 
then you will make no mistake I shall 
give you directions for cutting the material 
but of course the same will apply to the 
cutting of the paper. 

You will always find it easier to cut out if 
vou take the cloth off the table you will 
then have no fear of cutting the cloth 
neither will there be any little bits for you 
to pick off afterwards. Always be very 
tidy over your work—don’'t throw bits of 
stuff and ends of cotton on the floor, but 
put them together, then they can be easily 
thrown away afterwards; and don't setth 


down to needlework in a hurry, think about 


what you are going to do, and give you 


thoughts to it whilst you ar 


doing it ; it will 


save you a lot of trouble in the end, and 
your work will look all the 
And now to cut out the 

First of all fold the 


and 


better for it 
pinatore 

half, 
quarters 
inch of the 
first fold (which 


material in 


selvedge wav, again into 


allowing a margin of quite on 
selvedge edges bevond the 


will be the front of the pinafore) ; this margin 
is allowed for 
the back 

The width of the 


and three 


turnings and overlapping at 
about 
length, the 
eighteen 


pinatore 1s one 
-Guarter times its 
will be 


which allows a hem of about one 


smallest size about inche 


le what length you wish the shoulder, 
Ihe hems for 
from the 


armhole 
length, so think of this before 


neck and must come 


samc 


beginning to cut \ good length is four to 
Mark this amount down from the 


quarters—A to B 


five inches 


top corner of the which 


will be on the double folds ; mark the same 
distance again down the fold ; fold over the 
top raw edges, so that A touches B, crease 


well, then raise it again—this is to guide 
vou when cutting the neck and is shown 
by the dotted line Measure from A half 
the shoulder and mark D. Place the 


it 
corner of the inch-tape at D, and move it in 
a slanting direction till the exact shoulder 
the folds. Now 
turning down the corner 
lL) to this mark 
the 
the 


Now cut from the back towards 


length can be marked on 
make a crease by 
from 
half and hold 


are to the right- 


Open out pinatore in 


it so that back edge 
hand side. 
the 
then straight down to about one inch above C, 
No other ded Cut the 
back neck first, keeping straight along the 


front—z.e. from LD to just above B, and 


cutting 1s here. 


crease for about half-way, then curve gradu- 
ally up to D Then cut the front neck 
which can be made a little lower if you like 
than the back Ihe second figure of Diagram 


11. shows the pinafore with the shaping done 
Join the shoulders first of all (the corner 


1) comes down to B). Fix very carefully for 


a sew and fell seam, being careful not to 
have the seam too wide, and arrange s0 
that the fell falls towards the back. If one 


side should come out longer than the other, 
let it be at 


Keep the neck even 


you can cutit 
Make 


down the back a quartcr of an inch wide; 


the armhole where 


away hems 
hems will look much better than leaving the 
Hay hem at the 


about one inch in depth 


selvedge. ‘ank bottom of 
The armholes are 
hem, but the hem 


wide enough to have 


finished off with a narrow 
round the neck must be 
Do not sew up 


a narrow tape run through 


a 0 45 E 
| Crease for neck 
\ 
« 
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j 
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it 
tart show edge of pattern 


: 

in length, 
inch 
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Our to 
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which 
same 
er the 
crease 
guide 
shown 
\ half 
e the 
it in 
yulder 

Now 
orner 


hold 
right- 
wards 
and 
C, 
t the 
the 
radu- 
neck 
1 like 
gram 
done 
orner 
'y lor 
it to 


have 


w up 


Fold of material. Front | 
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the cnds of this hcm, they must be ieft open 


lor the tape. 


Make me a little pinafore in any material 
vou like from the directions given, though 
vou may have it a little longer if vou prefer, 
and that is why I said it would cut into 
three-quarters of a yard, or you may make 
it from half a yard of material, Trim with 


narrow lace round the armholes and along 
the neck, and hem up the ends of the tape, 
and, the ends of the bottom hem. Work 
steadily and thoughtfully. 

Three book prizes will be awardec 
for the best pinafores. They must 1cack 
me not later than January 28, and th> 
result will be announced in the April 
number. 


Specimens should be sent to Mrs. Townend, THe Quiver Office, La Belie Sauvage 


Those wishing their work to be returned with full critiism must 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


@ 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
Starting the Year 


l is a great thing to get a good start. <A 
deliberate start, | mean, a start with a 
clear and definite purpose ahead. A stroll 
may take us far, farther perhaps than we 
meant, but there is little to show for it after- 
wards, and the results are not the best 
possible. It is different with a fair start. 
rhis implies an object to be reached, and to 
get at it there must be a bracing up of both 
mind and body, and this cannot be done 
without leaving a good etiect on us for many 
a day Few things help us here like clear 
landmarks lo be able to look back and see 
how far we have gone from where we started, 
and look ahead and see how we are getting 
nearer and nearer to the point we are making 
for—these are pace-makers, for they keep 
us in heart when we are inclined to flag by 
appealing to one of the strongest motives we 
can have—our self-respec t. 


The Making of Resolutions 


It is little wonder then that so many good 
resolutions are made, to date from the 1st of 
January. It is an excellent date to go by, 
easily remembered, always in sight. Most 
other dates after a time are apt to become 
vague, but the first day of a year !—this 
stands by itself. When we find ourselves 
slackening, growing careless and limp, what 
a tome comes with the thought—' Thus 
lar—so many days or weeks or months 
we have kept our good resolution in spite of 
all temptations to laxity What !—-shall we 
vield now ?—now, when so much ground has 
been well and faithfully covered, and the 
goal is by so much nearer? It is not to be 


3'9 


thought of ’’—and so the tonic works, and 
we gird up our ioins afresh. 

it is this appeal from Philip tempted to 
Philip free, from our fainter to our truer and 
stronger selves, that lies at the base of what- 
ever dependableness gets worked into our 
characters at last. It is many years, per- 
haps, since you began to write that letter 
regularly to your friend or to the old folk 
at home, and you never once missed the 
mail. But one night you are not just up 
to the mark, you are tired, have been worried, 
or are ot quite in the mood, and so are 
tempted to postpone the labour of love. 
But the 1 membrance of your long, un- 
failing faithfulness comes back. Why should 
you break it now ?) Why spoil your good 
record ? The thought cannot be brooked, 
and so, though it may not be exactly the 
best you have done, yet you write the letter 
again at the proper time, and find your 
thoughts and your spirit growing better and 
better before you have finished it. 


The Advantage of a Right Start 


And the opposite of it all confirms the 
more the advantage of getting a right start. 
There are many people—too many, alas ! 
who, having begun, have vielded after a 
short run, and now they say they will never 
make any more good resolves. The pity of it! 
Hlow did they learn to walk 2. Was it with- 
out falls, stumbles and hurts 2? They fell and 
fell, again and again, but got up and were 
off once more, and walking is now so easy 
that they are unconscious of it. Are these 
victories of persistence restricted to child- 
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hood’s schooling Are they not our daily 
rewards about everything, and to the very 
end ? Think of people like these-—as many 
as you know—and say, have they’ not 
mentally flabby 2? They have lost 
and the decision of character 
with its exercise ; the 
as ceased to be on speaking terms 
stronger, and they have become 
tossed about by every shifting wind of circum- 


grown 
will-power, 
that 
nature h 
with the 


weaker 


comes 


stance, like very thistledown. Unstable as 
water, they shall not excel. 
The Outside Resolve 

Yes, it is good to make a _ good start, 
good in a thousand ways What the 
goal, the purpose, may be, everyone must 
settle for himself But there are some 
resolves which stand peerlessly over all 
others, and include them, and _ highest 


of these is the 
unselfish thing, 


resolve to do some good, 
and stick to it. Can 
humanising effort of the 
found than in doing good to a little 
And when that child is weak, sickly, 

and crippled ? This is the glorious 
opportunity which the Crutch-and-Kindness 
matter 
where living, how situated, whichever sex 


a simple 
kind be 
child ? 


lonesom« 


more 


sets before everyone no 


or whatever age There are about 12,000 
poor crippled children in London alone, and 
what the League secks to do is to raise up 
somewhere a friend for each of these. It 
is no ich it asks of each member, only the 
writing of a letter once a month, sending a 
toy, old illustrated magazine, or similar token 
of kindly remembran to the little prisoner 
of Go ind about whom all particulars are 
riven Here is graciou work which 


cannot fail throughout the year both to give 


ind bring a blessing. The entrance fee is 
only 1 and there are no others, while a 
elance at the subjoined list of new members 
for the month will show how the good work 

1 be carried on anywhere Let anvone 
tart e year with the resolve thus to help 
and ymifort one of these little ones,’ and 
) than can b uessed now will he (or 


1 the truth of the promise * A little 
them 

detail 
may be had for a Stamp Irom Si 
Director and Secretary of the Rag 
John Street, Th 


We 


urther concerning the League 
John Kirk, 
ed School 


Road, 


New Members for the Month 


Adams, Greenock, N.B.; Mrs. A 
ewast, B.C. ; Mi Muriel 


\ kK ton, Jamaica; M Dur thy Aslin, 
M j M. Baylor, Kockmills, Co. Cork; Miss 


Stella Banks, Clapham Park, I 
Beckwith, London, S\W.; Mes 
Holder and Miss Kilner (Gro 
New Zealand; Miss Elsie Branch, Manor Park 
essex; Miss Kate Bridge Eastbourne, Sussex 
Mrs. Broderip, Bridgwater, Somerset; Master Mal. 
colm Burns, Belfast; Mi Elsie Butterworth, 
Lincoln 

Miss Ellen Cameron, Gla w, N.B. ; 
wid Marjorie Carson, Ballymahon, 
Elizabeth Clinch, Frinton-on-Sea 
Clonson, Nelson, New Zealand; 
Hawick, N.B.; Mrs. Crookall, 
Colony ; Miss Dorothy Cru 
W.: Miss L. Cuthbertson, Musselburgh, N.B. 

Miss E. M. Dickson, Kilrea, Ireland 

Miss K. Easton, dine, Hereford; Mr 
P. A. Edinger (per), Misses Winnie and Marjory and 
Masters Victor, Leslie and Dene Jerniyn, and Misses 
Kathleen and Christina Woodhouse (Group 
Blenheim, N.Z. 

Miss A. Forrest, Epsom, 
Oxford. 

Miss Marion Gilman, Canada. 
Miss Margaret Hall, Swindon, Wilts ; 
Hamilton, Glassford by Strathaven, Lanark ; Miss } 
Hamilton, Bundaberg, Queensland; Mi Hart 
Kington, Herefordshire ; Mi \. M. Harvey, Sher 
borne, Dorset ; Miss Milly H . Haywards Heat! 

Miss Mary Hunt, Newent, G 

Miss M. Jackson, Orn . York Mrs. A. J 
Jenner, Clapham, London, S.W 

Mrs. C. Kane, Kosc il ireland Miss Kes 
per), Miss Ada Waters, Mr. Harry Coxell, Mr. Harol 
Gunston, Miss Thorne, M Dorothy Stockill (Gr 
43) Boscombe, Hant 

Miss Joyce Law ce, Arnie 
Lennard (per), Miss Florence Hollingd 


mdon, S.W,; Mrs 
Bennetts per), Miss 
Ip Tog), ¢ ‘iterbury, 


Misses Lilian 
Ireland Miss 
» Essex; Miss I 
Miss M. Cochran, 
Lower Paarl, Cape 


l, Hvde Park, London, 


ip 2 
Surrey ; Miss Furnell, 


Ouehbec 


Miss Agnes 


Harman, Miss Carrie Tri; M 
Driver, Miss Gladys Carly, Miss Nel 

32). Brighton, Sussex; M Doris 

B.W.1 Miss Kitty Life, Southport, 

C. J. Lindsav, Southborough, Kent g 


Wimbledon, Surrey 

Miss Evelyn Matthew Brockley, London, 
Miss Dora McDonald, Dorchester, rset; 
Martha McEachern, Dunedin, N.Z.; M Blodwe 
Morgan, Neath, Glamorgan; Miss B. Murgatr 
Kawtenstall, near Manchester, 

Mrs. Nicholas (for $.5. Class), Bolo Head, Sout 
Africa 

Miss M. Osborne, Plumstead, Kent 

Miss Paice, Stroud, G Mi 
Loughborough, Leicest M G. Phillips, 
Sandsend, Yorks; M Mabel Pring, St. Le irds, 
Sussex; Miss Proctor, Stamford Hill, I lon, N 

Miss K. Redman, Mv Newehurch, Hereford; 


Surrey Mi lL Hu Susses M 
Rutherford, H N.1 

Mi P. Seott, kK t ( kK Mi Lena 
Silus,  Muirigama, ¢ lon Mi M 
Mel ! Australia Jean S n, Meth 
Pert N.B.; Mi Bb. 1 Smith, Newungt 
(ares ] lon, N 

Mi Catherme Jud t coat ] | 

M Meta U¥s. Utrecht, Natal, S.A 

M Irene Walbank, Usworth, Durham; M 
I. J. Wallace, Westland, New Zealand ; Miss M. H 
Walmsley, Eccles, Lane Mi Watts, Bishopston 
Bristol; Mrs. Webster, | ii Co. Cork ;_ Miss 
Janetta Welsh, Gilmerton, Pdi gh; Miss White 


Class, East Dulwich, M F. 
London, W.C.: Mi May W 
Miss Myrtle Wilcock, Auckla N.Z.; Mi 
Wright, Nelson, B.C, 
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Mr Rice, West Der INIX, 
Hollington, near Hastings; M Marvy Roberts, 
WW N.Z.: Mrs. 1 
London, 
rree-Coley 
\lt te, 
psseX 
Kathleen 


THE ROAD-MENDER 


A Sunday Talk with Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 


REMEMBER reading, some years ago 

now, a_ beautiful little book called 
“The Road-Mender.”” It professed to be 
written by one who got his living by 
breaking stones by the wayside, and it 
showed how full of happiness even the life 
of a road-mender may be. It reminded me 
of the road-menders I myself knew in the 
days of my boyhood at Towyn. I remember 
one espec ially, and in imagination I can see 
the old man now, sitting by his heap of 
stones, with great goggles on his eyes to 
protect them from splinters, swinging his 
hammer with an almost rhythmical beat, 
and carefully breaking the stones into the 
fitting size. 

When he had got a sufficient amount of 
stone thus broken up, he would fill his 
barrow, and then spread the stone over 
those parts of the road that needed repair. 
He left the traffic to do the rest (for there 
were no steam-rollers in those days), and 
though at first it was a case of jolting over 
these newly laid stones, before very long 
the trafic wore them down until the road 
became as smooth and solid as a rock. 

| sometimes feel we have to go to a new 
country before we realise how much we 
owe to our road-menders. I never appre- 
ciated our English roads as they deserved 
until | had been to Canada. The roads 
there are not so much roads as_ tracks 
or trails. You go bumping and jolting, now 
down into deep ruts, and then over tree 
stumps, until a drive becomes quite an 
exciting experience, and you are thankful 
to arrive at your destination safe and sound. 
\fter driving over these rough tracks of 
the Canadian North-West, 1 learned to 
value the work of those humble men who 
make our English roads so easy and smooth 
and safe. 


Roads Not Made with Stones 

Well, thinking of these English roads of 
ours reminded me that there are other roads 
along which we have to travel, as, for 
example, the road to holiness and purity 
and goodness \nd reading about this man 
who spent his days breaking stones to make 
our English roads smooth and easy to travel 
brought to mind the thought of the great 
Road-mender Who lived and died to make 
a 1oad for us to holiness and heaven and God. 
Jesus Christ was the great Road-mender, or 
perhaps l ought to say the great Road- 
maker. Men, for instance, had lost the way 


21 


to God. At any rate, they found it a very 
difficult way to travel. Jesus made a “ new 
and living way” for us. The way to God 
is plain and easy for us to-day. The weakest 
can travel it. <A child’s feet can tread it. 
Whosoever will may come. 

And then, thinking of Jesus the great Road- 
mender, it seemed to me that we ought all 
of us to be road-menders. We are to be 
like Jesus, and if He spent His life making 
roads along which men and women might 
travel to God, so must we. We must make 
straight paths’’ for people’s feet. We 
must make it easy for them to tread the 
way that leads to life. 


Road-Breakers 


I know some people who are road-breakers. 
They put stumbling-blocks in their brothers’ 
way. They tempt them to do wrong and 
to sin, They make it hard for them to live 
pure and speak true. Schoolboys have be- 
fore to-day tried to laugh a new-comer out 
of saying his prayers; they have made fun 
of him because he would read his Bible ; 
they have called him “ prig”’ because he 
would not cheat or lie or share in evil talk. 
All lads who try to make it hard for other 
lads to do right are ‘“‘ road-breakers.”’ And 
for the ‘‘ road-breaker,”’ the man who puts 
a stumbling-block in his brother’s way, 
Christ says an awful punishment is in store. 


The Rocd-Menders of Life 


But, thank God, I know many people, 
voung and old, who are road-menders. Like 
Jesus, they are always helping people. When 
fom Brown stood up in his dormitory to 
protect young Arthur at his prayers, he was 
a road-mender. They used to say of Pro- 
fessor Clerk Maxwell at Cambridge that he 
‘* made it easy for the undergraduates to be 
good.”” What a road-mender he must have 
been! Well, that is what I want you dear 
readers to be—road-menders. Make the way 
to heaven easy for all about you. Make it 
‘easy to be good.’ And the best way to 
make the road easy for other people is by 
being true and loving and brave yourselves. 
Stand up openly for Jesus Christ and let 
evervbody know you are on His side. By 
so doing you will help others to stand up 
for Jesus too. In that way you will become 
aroad-mender. You will be making straight 
paths for lame feet so that they be not 
turned out of the way, but rather be healed, 
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AMUSING COMPETITIONS FOR CHURCH SOCIALS 


By BETTY FINCH 


[ is sometimes very difficult to provide 
for church socials, 
Round 


amusements 


suitable 


meetings, clubs, and guilds. 


games are not always advisable, and table 


games pall after a time. A competition 
or game in which all can join is very much 
more sociable than one which is taken up 
by half the company whilst the other half 
are obliged to look on 

\ geography party causes great interest 


and amusement 


and is worked on much the 
as the now familiar book party. 


entails no expense beyond the prizes 


awarded 


be 


the eve ning 


rhe rules for such an entertainment should 


made known at least a fortnight before 


They may be written up as a 


large notice in a church parlour or hall, or 
should be cyclostyled on small handbills 


cre 


» be distributed 


The following is a sug- 


stion for these 


Party will be held in 


;RAPHY 
commence at... 


RULES 
1. Everyone who hop s to be present 
is asked to wear at the Social a badge or 


ymbol representing the name of a town 


or ci in England 

2. The symbols may be drawings or 
pictures which will represent the name 
of the plac Example \ very black 
ind 1 ldy pond would represent Black- 
pool, or an object such as a piece of deal 


would re present Deal sym- 


worn pinned to the dress 
Papers will be provided for com- 
petitors to write lists of guests and places 
thre represent 


j. [he competitor who makes the 


great number of correct guesses will 
be awarded a prize 

Competitors must ask no questions 
ot the wearers of symbols 

f t is requested that those who intend 

to weal mbols will keep their choice 
« ret 

Competitors should bring pencils.”’ 
Phe I provided should have the 
ord Name of Competitor at the top, 


3-2 


and should then be ruled into two columns 
for ‘*‘ Name of Guest 
The 
should be prepared with a few symbols to 


and * Place Repre- 
secretary of arrangements 
provide those who have been unable to make 
their own. A few hints as to the preparation 
of these may be useful. Pictorial advertise 
ments cut from catalogues are often suit- 
able, and to those who cannot draw well they 
will be very welcome For 
** Maidstone "’ 
follows : 


example, the 


name can be worked out as 


Cut out a picture of a trim and 
dainty housemaid in cap and apron from 
some draper’s catalogue and paste it toa 
road- 


card, and choose a tiny stone from the 


side and glue it also to the card, and you 
have a symbol complet 


ribbon to the back of the 


Fix a tiny piece ot 
card, so that it can 


be pinned to the coat or blouse. It is wa 
to provide several pencils, as some guests 
are sure to forget their own. 

A time limit of about three-quarters of 


an hour should be set for the competition 
At the end of this time the papers should be 
collected for correction It 


authorised 


two or three 


helpers make correct lists of 
asking each cor 


symbol 


evening, the 


after 
thei 
at the beginning of the 


guests and plac cs 


represents 


petitor what place 
task Ol 
correcting will be simplitied and time econo- 
mused 

Whilst the papers are being corrected it is 
a miscel 


well to serve retreshments, unless 


laneous concert is arranged. 
It is sometimes advisable to have a prize 
another for gentlemen. O1 


those 


for ladies and 


to vive one tor competing who are 


over twenty and one tor those under twenty. 
If the latter 


made clear to competitors that they must 


must be 


plan is adopted it 


write Over twenty" or Under twenty’ 
on their competition papers. The exact age 
is, of course, not necessary In a church 
social where old and young are together 
this gives a chance tor the younger people 


to distinguish themselves 


Some guests may only weal 


prefer to 


badges and not to enter the competition 


quite px. rmissible 
valuable, but 


very 
” 


This is, of course 
rhe prizes n ed not be 
should be and not of the ‘ booby 


prize type. 


sensible 
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THE LONDON GLOVE C0.'S 
GLOVES 
GRANDS UNEQUALLED GOLD 
1910 


Ladies’ Doeskin 
Gloves, Mocha finish, 
in Tan, Beaver, Grey 
Shades, or Black, 


-pre- 1908 

ents 

$ to THE Ladies’ Gloves. 
Real Kid, in Black, 

lake White, and all colours. 


tion Preserves, Beaut!ifies, Nourishes pique sewn, 3 buttons, 
tise- Bothing it. 110 years proves this 3 “The Cl nd 2/6 per pair. 

q tol en Colour for Fair Hair. e Claretie, Ladies’ Real Gazelle 
suit- Or Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 4 buttons,2/6 per pair, Gloves inT an, Beaver, 
hey Ladies’ Strong Pique Grey, or Black, pique 

\ Sewn Kid Gloves in sewn, 2 press buttons, 
the Black, White, Mole, 211 per pair. 


Tans, Beavers, Greys 


Always Reliable. Grey 
or Browns, with Selt- 
and The Most Fastidious Enjoy Pointn 


rom Ladies'gbutton Suéde 
Gloves, in Black, 
Oa 
IL White, and colours. in Tan or Grey, prix- 


} +“ ial Value, 4 but- seam sewn, 3 buttons, 


ons, 2/6 per pair. 3/11 per pair. 
you 
Ladies’ Long White or Cream | Men's ditto, in Tan or Grey, 
Glacé Gloves. | x press button, 3/11 per pair. 


12} Mousquetaire,2/10 per pair | Ladies’ Real Reindeer Gloves, 


an 1608 ditto 3/0 ,, in Tan, Grey, or Black, pique 
val 208 ditto 410 ., sewn, 2 buttons, 4/11 per pair 

P.O. payable to the London Glove — n's do.,in dark Tan ort rey, 
sts 2 Co., at GPO 1 press button, 4/11 per pair. 


Write for New Detailed and Illustrated Price List of all Departments 


Men's ditto, in Dark 
Tan or Grey, 1 press 
button, 3/6 per pair. 
The Canadian, 
Ladies’ Buck Finish 


Gloves, British made, 


ich 1S} Sree by post. | 
of Delicions. Appetising. THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY, 
on Always Ready, 45 & 45a, Cheapside, E.C., & 82 & 83, New Bond St., LONDON 


a “Arethusa” Jack appeals for help 


THE ‘ ARETHUSA ' AND 

‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING ‘SHIPS 

Subscriptions and Donz.zions will be 
nkfully received 


IS 
| The National Refuges tor Homeless 
( 
and Destitute Children FOR CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 
orporated. 1904) INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, Kk 
) N YE =EMAND 
THE EARL. OF JERSFY, G.C.B. by t Stores 1-, and 14, 
Shaft st by Sole Proprieto 
we OSBORNE, BAUER, CHEESEMAN. Perfumers to lier Late Ma ajesty 
H. Bristow WALLEN Serta G. CoPELAND (Queen Victoria, Golden Square. Regent | St., London, 
“ B.—Sample Tube, ve 2d. stamps. 


COUGH 


ch CROUP 


cr Neither Scratch The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 
ROCHE’S 
— Avention is Herbal Embrocation 
Iso drawn to the 
> nw Parent } will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
| BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
ANTI - BLOTTING RHEUMATISM 
ut PENS. Sample Box of par of 


ither 
— a W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. New York: FOoUGERA & 90, Beekman St. 


Paris: ROBERTS & Co., 5, Rue de la Paix 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
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ss Recognized Method of Drugless Healing 


WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 
Tn a few months you can begin practising 
svating and highly paid 


N chan » Therapy an el 

profession for men and women. Simpler and 
more comprehensive than Ostes pathy 
by physicians A fascinating study, easy to 
— rn. We teach you ail or in class, and 
cess—an ordinary education and 
ir instructior s you fore 


t 
rk abs ingly inter Vast. 
anid tin ial betterment, 
term Write to-day for our S4-page 
d free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO « THERAPY, 
Dept. 245, 120-126, Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


£600 to £1,000 a Year | 


WANTA DELICACY 


BEST 
> FOR 
HOME-POTI POTTED 


MEATS 


BREAKFAST. 
TEA or SUPPER. 
Are the very fhing. 


Delicious Appetising 
Of all Grocer 1 Confecti 
ware Jar earl gnature. 
DAI E JA Tid, or .3d., t ee, from 


~ 


a 11, East Street, Manchester. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS, 


HENRY’S 
CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


The mildest, safest, and best aperient 
for children in early infancy. 


The cause of most infantile disorders of the 
stomach and bowels is that the milk turns sour on 
the stomach, resulting in acidity and flatulence. 


HENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA 


neutralises the acid, and flatulence is avoided. A 
small quantity added to the milk will prevent it 
turning sour. It is prepared with scrupulous care, 
and the fact that it has been in use since 1772 is 
proof of its remarkable medicinal value. 


Free from taste, smell, or roughness 
to the palate. 


Invaluable to adults in all cases of Heartburn, 
Gout, Headache, Biliousness, and Acidity of 
the Stomach. 
Price 2/9 and 4/6 per bottle. 
From all the leading chemists in the United Kingd 
U nate t ef 
France erts & Kue Paix, Parts 
Make 


THOMAS G WILLIAM HENRY, 


m and abroad = 
rect, New York. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


An advertisement party is worked on 
exactly similar lines to the geography party. 

The guests are asked to wear fairly well- 
known pictorial advertisements taken from 
magazines and newspapers with the names 
of the commodity and the manufacturer 
cut away. Wording which gives a clue should 
also be cut away. 

The competitors make lists of the guests 
and the advertisements they wear. It is 
not necessary to always put the manufac- 
turer’s name unless it is the name given to 
the goods, such as “‘ Pears’ Soap.’’ In the 
case of Sunlight Soap it is not necessary to 
put “ Lever Bros.” 

In this competition also the competitors 
may be divided into two groups according 
to age, or as it seems most fitting. 

In some cases it might be better to fix 
the advertisements, numbered, about the 
room, for competitors to name. This does 
not prove to be quite so sociable as the 
first method, as the competitors are not 
brought in contact with each other. 

The geography party and advertisement 
party both tend to break down the awfully 
solemn stiffness of some church socials, 
when nothing arouses interest until the chill 
of the first half-hour has been gradually 
lessened by judiciously timed refreshments. 
The guests generally begin to enjoy the 
evening at its close. Why not provide some- 
thing they will enjoy all the way through ? 


A Plasticine Party 

If you wish to cater for the amusement of 
a few girls or boys, invite them to a Plas- 
ticine party. There is always a charm in 
a substance which can be squeezed into 
quaint and grotesque shapes. Girls may 
be diffident at first over trying to shape the 
clay, but boys will be only too eager, having 
probably enjoyed the fun of handling lumps 
of putty. 

Plasticine can be bought at 1s. 2d. the 
pound. One pound is about sufficient to 
divide among a dozen players. 

Several competitions can be arranged 


with prizes to be awarded, no one being 
allowed to take more than one prize. 

A competition which always causes great 
fun is one in which the competitors are 
told to model a particular animal decided 
upon by the host or hostess. The result will 
be a collection of weird creatures which 
should be on show for a little while until 
the next competition is arranged, when they 
can be squashed up into a shapeless mass 
and once more pulled and squeezed as the 
fancy of the modeller dictates. To model 
a man or woman’s head will cause end- 
less amusement, and if some celebrity is 
chosen for the model the interest is even 
greater. Perhaps the celebrity might not 
feel exactly flattered if he were confronted 
with a row of the results of the competition, 
but that is quite a detail and one that will 
not trouble the competitors at all! The 
prizes can be awarded after the boys or girls 
have voted for the best model, or if this 
causes too much “excitement” it may be 
wise for the host to judge them. For such 
rough-and-ready work no tools are required, 
so that there need be no expense beyond the 
purchase of the Plasticine. As it is very 
clean to work with, there will be no danger 
of spoilt frocks. 

Plasticine will be found to be equally 
alluring and fascinating to grown-up guests 
at a social gathering. The same competi- 
tions may be carried out for them. Some 
may call it ‘‘ child’s play " at first, but the 
funny forms and quaint devices will con- 
quer all but the most “ potent, grave and 
reverend seigneur."’ Chuckles of suppressed 
laughter will go round among the guests 
as they model the effigy of some local 
celebrity. 

If the Plasticine will be no longer required 
after the evening's entertainment, it can be 
sent to some Children’s Home or hospital. 
In most cases boys and girls will plead, ‘* Let's 
have it another time, Miss, won’t you ?”’ 
Some hostesses may like to give each guest 
their own lump to take home as a memento 
of the Plasticine party. 


In the January Grew’s Reatm “ The Possibilities of a Handkerchief" ave dealt with 
m a bright article which will prove a revelation indeed to all who have hitherto looked 
upon the handkerchief as a thing not readily to be turned from its proper use. Many 
will be glad to find information upon “ Teaching the Deaf,”’ a career which has the merit 


0} being under rather than overstocked. 


The second part of a great competition for a 
hundved-guinea pianoforte is also given in this number, 
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The Haze of the Coming Days 
HE old year is fast wearing out its 
brief remaining days, and we view 
its passing with mixed feclings. There have 
been days of gloom and disappointment, 
but there have also been times of unspeak- 
able gladness and unexpected blessing. 
Perhaps in your case, dear reader, the sad- 
ness has predominated ; or, let us hope, the 
gladness. But lite is always varied: no 
one year ever holds store of unmitigated 
gloom, rer is it ever spent entirely in 
the sunshine. Whatever the old vear has 
brought us, | think we can all sav it has 
brought surprises ; it was not the expected, 
the hop d-tor, the dreaded, that happened, 
but something quite different from our imag- 
ning I must contess to a sense of vwonder- 
as | look torward to the new vear. 
mount of anticipation and conjec- 
ture can I pierce the haze that hangs over 
these coming davs Past experience tells 
me that it has in store for me something 
quite new, both of sorrow and_ rejoicing ; 
! cannot forecast, but I can go forward, if 
vith awe, yet also with trust in the Guiding 
Hand that will not fail 


Change the Thought, Change the Man 
D* bi S. MARDIEN, in a paper headed 


‘Change the Thought, Change the 
Man” in this month's Cassell’s Magazine, 
has a New Year's thought which will appeal 
to all my readers “(ne of the hardest 
lessons we have to learn is that we build ou 
bodies by our thou hts; that they are dis- 
cordant or harmonious, diseased or healthy, 
In accordance with our habitual thought 
and the thought of those who preceded us. 
there are those who, having learned this 
lesson, have had their countenances so altered 
Ina single year by persistent right-thinking 
that one would scarcely know them. They 
have changed tac that were iimed with 


doubt, distigured with fear and 
and scarred by worry or vic to retlectors 


vl hope, cheer, and 


w 


~ 


vw 


“Growth everywhere neutralises decay. 
So long as we keep growing, renewing 
the mind, constantly reaching out for the 
new and progressive, the retrograding, dis- 
integrating, ageing, deteriorating processes 
cannot be operative.” 


fe 
A Wife's Pocket Money 


MICA” in her letter on another page 

of this issue, writes very strongly 

on a delicate, but important, question. 
Matters of this sort are more often neglected 
than dealt with in literature, yet they are 
the practical issues in life about which men 
and women often feel most strongly. Some 
of * Amica’s’’ previous letters have been 
challenged by those who do not agree with 
all her conclusions, and I would not have 
it otherwise. Of course, it is not always 
possible to deal adequately with both sides 
of debatable questions, but the letter this 
month will at least clear the writer of one 
charge—that she is too hard on her own 
sex! What do my readers think on this 
question of a wife’s pocket money ? Is 
the one-twentieth portion of a man’s 
income such a fit and inalienable right as 
‘Amica” holds it to be 2? How does it 
work in practical life ?. 1 shall be delighted 
to print short letters from my readers on 
the subject, withholding, of course, the 
names of my correspondents. In the event 
of sufficiently good replies being received, 1 
shall be pleased to award a handsome volume 


to the best. : 


Women's Friendships 
‘TS there such a thing as_ friendship 

| between women ?”’ was asked rather 
cynically not long ago. The question of 
**Women’'s Friendships’ is an interesting 
one. and Mrs. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 1s 
contributing an article on the subject which 
I believe my readers will agree to be one ot 
the best she has written. The paper, illus- 
trated by some charming drawings, will 
appear in my February number, 


— = / 
‘ 
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Life’s Tangled Thread 
HE little series by the Bishop ol Ripon, 
which starts in this issue, will be ccn- 
tinued next month, when the Bishop will 
deal with “ Life's Perplexities.” I believe 
these articles will be found most ke!pful to 


my readers. 


Quiver’ Medallists 
| HAVE pleasure in giving the portraits 
of the two QUIVER Medallists at the 
Reedham Orphanage The following are the 
reports of the head master and head mistress 
respectively 
Leslie Ernest Daggett is this vear's 
winner of THE Qvutver medal and prize for 


good conduct, kindness, and manliness. He 


is a boy we are sorry to lose, though, before 
this paragraph appears, he will be at work 
in a City office. He will have no easy time 
before him 


has displ 


and will need the fine spirit he 
ived in his work here to get safely 
hrough the first vears, when a small salary 
nust keep him. But we have little fear as 


LESLIE ERNEST DAGGETT, 


to his ultimate success. We have seen him 


as cheery plaving a losing game on the 


sports’ field as when he was captaining a 
team to victory He will not shirk difficul- 
ties, It is good to be unspotled by success 
better to show courage in the face of odds 
Daggett has done both in the little world at 
Keedham.”’ 

“Lily Millgate, winner of THe QUIVER 
conduct prize for 1910, has been one ot 
Keedham’'s children for nine vears. During 
all that time she has been obedient, diligent 
trustworthy, and helpful, while for the last 
two vears she has been one ot our most 
capable and conscientious * little mothers 
She is now fifteen, and is leaving to become 
a nursery-maid in the family of a well-known 
London rector I am contident she will use 
every endeavour to grow into useful and 
honourable womanhood.’ 


For Young Folks 


bier January Little Folks is an unusually 
bright number, with less” than 


cight full-page pictures in colour by well- 


known artists, besides a beautiful coloured 


frontispiece Ihe stories and articles m 
this number are well suited to add to the 


enjoyment of this festive s« 


son 
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Recovered Beauty. 


The distressing disease of Obesity permanently cured, with a delightful 
renewal of health and strength. 


OW delightful to recover pertect beauty 
of figure and to feel the thrilling in every 
and nerve of the great joy of health! 


artery 
This is what is experienced by men and 
women who, once over-stout, have reduced 


their weight to normal by a judicious course 
of the simple, pleasant and entirely harmless 
Antipon treatment. 

No matter how much over-weight there is, 
Antipon will restore all the desirable con- 
ditions, without discomfort or inconvenience. 

This is quite different 


The following is the experience of a lady 
residing in Sussex (the letter may be seen, 
together with hundreds of others, at the office 
ot the <Antipon Company):—‘‘Il am_ most 
completely satisfied with the result of the 
Antipon treatment in my case. It has not 
only decreased the painful stoutness, but it 
has had a wonderful tonic effect on my whole 
system. I feel better than | have done for a 
long, long time. When I had recourse to 
Antipon it was a counsel of desperation, for 

| felt so far from well, 


from the starving, 
drugging and sweating 
processes of getting off 
so much avoirdupois ; 
methods which weaken, 
and often ruin, a good 
constitution. Obesity 

that most stubborn 
disease—is not to be 


cured by such measures. 
rhe body requires food 
and warmth at all times, 
whether one be fat o1 
lean. 

Antipon, the famous 
tonic remedy for the per- 
manent cure of obesity, 
absolutely conquers the 
abnormal fat-accumula 
ting tendency, and so 


roots out the disease 


and so utterly run-down 
and unfit for any exer- 
tion. I feel a different 
being now.” 

Ladies who contem- 
plate a pleasant course 
of Antipon need be under 
no apprehension lest 
wrinkles should result 
from the reduction of the 
superfluous facial flesh. 
Antipon has a_ very 
marked tonic effect on 
the cuticle. The pores are 
freed from the congestion 
due to the excessive fatty 
matter under the skin, 
and regain their natural 
action in removing im- 
pure matter. The com- 
plexion becomes radiant 


with renewed health. 


Yet the action ol “Wy dear, ['m just writing to Julia, to 
Antipon is mild and thank her for recommending Antipon to me. The danger to life con- 
: its amasing how it reduced my weight, and I 
gentle and refreshing feel years younger and better. sequent on the enormous 
acither laxative aoe the “Ves, Je sust begun taking it myself. I development of internal 


Opposite 

At the same time Antipon is delightfully 
Stimulating ; it creates a splendid appetite, 
and repairs all defects of the digestive ec onomy. 
The wholesome food enjoyed without stint 
(there are no vexatious dictary restrictions 
nposed) properly assimilated, and the whole 
organism benefits Health and vigour return 
as last as the reduction of obesity proceeds, 

the decrease of weight within the first 
twenty-four hours is very surprising. In 
ordinary cases of obx sity from 8 oz. upwards 
1s taken off, while in more exaggerated cases 
ol fatness as much as 3 Ib. is sometimes got 
nd of. Then there is a delighttul decrease day 
ter day until normal weight and nice propor- 
WON are attained, 


fatty matter is obviated 
by taking Antipon. It is not generally known 
that the heart is the first of the vital organs 
to be atiected by obesity, the muscles becoming 
flabby with the adipose matter which per- 
meates the tissues. Antipon restores normal 
conditions, and restores physical beauty with 
pertect health. 

\ntipon contains none but harmless vegetable 
ingredients in liquid form, and is very refreshing 
to the palate. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, in case of 
disappointment, may be obtained (on sending 
amount), carriage paid, in private packet, direct 
from the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 
London, $.L. 
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Now ‘K ady| For 20 Years [Vv ow Now Ready 


ANNUAL 


(Price SIXPENCE Complete) 


has set the highest standard of Christmas Literary an 


Artistic fare for the entire English-speaking world, with 
the result that it prints and sells 


450,000 COPIES, 
and this year it is brighter and more interesting than ever 
FIVE GREAT STORIES 
superbly illustrated in tints; also 
FOUR PAGES 
IN = 


(facsimiles of the Original Water ur Dy 


containing 


Mlustrating the Old English Hunting 
Song 


“JOHN PEEL,” 


together with 


THREE COLOURED 
PRESENTATION PLATES 


each well worth framing. 


The Biggest Sixpennyworth in the World. 


Of Bo ksei ers and News vhere. 


aS Order your copy at once, or you will be too late. ® 


| 


Read) 


and 


| 
With 


ever 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


THE KINGDOM DIVIDED 


1 Kings a 1-24 


JANUARY Ist. 


Points To Empuastse: (1) The King's counsellors. 
(2) Rehoboam's reply to the people's request, 
(3) The rebellion against the throne. (4) 
God's prohibition of civil war. 


The Power Behind the Throne 


W" often speak of the power behind the 
throne without realising all that is 
involved in the phrase. The men who sit 
in high offices and give advice to the 
Sovereign on all important matters wield a 
tremendous influence, and thus in all cases 
it is imperative that they should be of sober 
judgment and wide knowledge. Many a 
ruler has been ruined by listening to the 
counsel of evil men, and the history of 
Rehoboam is a case in point. At the critical 
moment of his career, when he had the 
opportunity of winning the hearts of his 
people by a little kindly consideration, he 
followed the foolish counsel of one section 
of his advisers, and then the people rose in 
revolt 

There is a story told from old) Russian 
history, that at one time twin boys were 
seated upon the throne of the Tsars, whose 
verdicts were so wise, and whose counsels 
were so discreet, that men marvelled, re- 
membering the extreme youth of the lads, 
Sut it was found that the Princess Sophia, 
their mother, always sat on a seat, hidden 
by a curtain, behind the throne, and as the 
need of counsel came to the vouthtul rulers, 
so the mother’s word would tell them what 
to say, and they would pass it on. 

In this case the counsel was good and the 
young monarchs profited by it—a striking 
contrast, indeed, to the unfortunate and 
misguided Rehoboam 


JANUARY 8th. JEROBOAM MAKES IDOLS 
FOR ISRAEL TO WORSHIP 

Kings xit. 25 to xitt 

Points ro Empuasist (1) The “gods” of 


Jeroboam. (2) The prophecy at the altar. 
(3) The stricken king. 


Turning Away from God 
Or 
N Jeroboam the brand rests eternally that 


he sinned and made Israel to sin.” Re 
“Tt yer 
‘ ting Jehovah's will, he was no longer king 
° the will of God but a successful usurper, 
whose example others followed,” It isa 
3 


terrible thing to turn one’s back on God 
and to reject His commandments. Pack- 
sliding, whether in a nation or an individual, 
always ends in disaster, if repentance does 
not come in time. An example of this fact 
is given in the case of ‘a harmless old man 
who died on Staten Island, in 1836, at the 
home of a poor Scottish woman. He had 
once been the most brilliant lawyer in 
America and Vice-President of the United 
States. He might have been President 
had he been true to the talents with which 
God endowed him and the light which had 
shone upon his early life. At the age of 
fifteen a wave of revival swept over the 
institution in which he was a student. Christ 
was on trial before him. The voice of con- 
science cried out, * Give your life to Him.’ 
But, Pilate-like, he played with his convic- 
tions, sought advice from those who mocked 
at experimental religion, embraced — the 
teachings of Lord Chesterfield, and a lite of 
failure, crime, and misery resulted.” 

When the late Dr. Maclaren preached 
at the opening of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, he told the old story of a soldier who 
shouted that he had caught a prisoner, and 
the officer cried back, llien bring him in.”’ 
And the soldier answered, ‘ But he won't 
come.’ Then,’’ said the officer, come 
And the answer was, But he 
won't let me.’ This represents the state 
of the Israelites under Jeroboam. Led by 
their king, they were prevented trom coming 
back to the God whom they had torsaken ; 
they went deeper and deeper into sin, for- 
getting the God who had done so much for 
them. 


JANUARY I5th. ASA’S GOOD REIGN 
‘IN JUDAH 
2 Chronicles xv. 1-15 

Points To Empnuasise: (1) The backsliding 

people. (2) Asa’s removal of the abomina- 

tions. (3) Judah's return to God, 
What a contrast this lesson presents to that 
which precedes it! In the one case, the 
king turns his back on God and takes his 
people with him into sin; in the other case 
the king is determined to give God His 
rightful place, and the nation follows in 
allegiance to Him. 


Conversion and Apostasy 
The story of God’s chosen people gives 
many instances of apostasy from Him and 
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ef return to His fold. A missionary tells a 


ry of the son of a Hindu couple who Jay 
dangerously ill. His relatives and neiyh- 
bours had given up all hope regarding his 
life, and even were already making prepara- 


tions for the obsequies. At this juncture the 
afflicted father hit upon the idea that if he 


aud his family became ( hristians, God might 


possibly spare his son The rest of the 
family approving, they all came one day 
and declared their resolve to embrace Chris- 

inity ‘How glad we were,” says the 
jissionary, ‘‘ when we found that their faith 
had not deceived them, for the man who 
had been at the point of death opened his 
eyes and desired to eat something. But no 
sooner had he recovered than his neighbours 
began to dissuade him from joining the 
Mission, and their words fell on a willing ear. 
He one day came, and obviously at their 


suggestion, declared, ‘ When my family broke 
their caste I was in an unconscious condi- 
tion; therefore I do not belong to you.’ 
\nd with these words he left us, the whole 


family following him Asa consequence of 
their returning to heathenism, they cer- 
tainty have outward relief. their landlord, 
who since the time they had gone to the 


Mission had made them feel his displeasure, 


now was appeased and allowed them to 
remain on their land The old father came 
into the Mission House and, returning the 
New Testament which had been given hin, 
said, ‘ Please, don’t be angry: my son 1s 
unwilling to join you Perhaps we may 


JANUARY 22nd. OMRI AND AHAB LEAD 
ISRAEL INTO GREATER SIN 


Nings xvi. 15-33 
I E-MPHASISI I Zimri's brief reign 
Phe w euness of Omri 3) Ahab on the 
ne 
Too Late! 

Z eigned tor onl even days. Doubt- 
] Imagined that a long reign stretched 
before him, and that there was plenty ot 
for altering the course of his life. But 
d | ime speedil and his day of oppor- 

tunit is gone for ever 
Professor Drummond used to tell a parable 
( t sailor who reported to his captain that 
vil aiming upon the vessel Phe 
n onl eotted at Ini fear Ihre« 
{ ‘ ulor repeated the warning. but 
é it unheeded \t last when 
hay evan to K the captain ordered 
the men to the lifeboat, and when they had 
tah I pl he said I told you there 
plenty of time Just then he tried to 
cut with hi knite the cable Which bound 


the lifeboat to the ship ; 
with a cry of horror, for the cable was an 
iron chain. He had delayed till it w 
late—just as a great many | 
ishly doing to-day. 


but he fell back 


as too 
cople are fool- 


The Slippery Path of Sin 

It is casy to fall into sin, but difficult to 
climb back to righteousness. That was the 
experience of Israel, and it is the experi- 
ence of many a human life. A minister was 
once visiting a part of Ireland, and was 
struck by the awful grandeur of the cliffs. 
Declaring his intention of climbing to the 
top in order to obtain the view, he was 
advised against doing so, but he would not 
be persuaded to abandon his plan, and after 
much effort he reached the top. After drink- 
ing his fill of the wonderful panorama that 
lay stretched out before his eyes, he began 
to descend, but found that this was not so 
easy as he had anticipated. The path was 
so slippery that he had to lie down on his 
face and cling to the ground with his fingers, 
for just a slip to one side would have meant 
death. 

he the pathway of 
sin is a tempting one, but it leads very often 
to death. 


lesson obvious 


IS 


JANUARY JEHOSHAPHAT’S GOOD 


REIGN 


2 Chronicles xvii. 1-13 
Points TO Empuasise : (1) How God prospered 
His people 2) The wise rule of Jehosha 


phat. (3) The tribute of the Philistines and 
the Arabians 

Prosperity the Fruit of Obedience 
prosperity were the 
Jehoshaphat 


Tne days of Judah's 
days of her allegiance to God 
Was a wise and a good ruler, and when he 


and his people acknowledged God, then God 


sent them times of happiness and pros- 
perity. 

In his admirable ‘‘ Short History of the 
English People,’ Green says, England 


became the people ot a Book, and that Book 


was the Bible elizabeth might silence 


or tune the pulpits, but it was impos 
ible for her to silence or tune the great 
preachers of justice, and mercy, and truth, 
who spoke from the Book which the Lord 


had again opened to His people 4 ™ 
ettect of the Bible in this way was simply 
Ihe whole temper of the nation 
\ new conception of life and 
of man superseded the old \ new moral 
and religious impulse spread through ever) 
class Theology rules there,’ said Grotius 
of England only ten years after Elizabeth's 
death,” 
28 
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Family 
», and 


DANGER! 


Have you adopted 
any precautions to pro- 
tect your family and 


home against the ever- 
present menace of Fire ? 


If not, why delay ? 


KYL-FYRE 


The Fire Extinguisher 


secures perfect safety against any outbreak. 
Kyl-Fyre is a dry powder contained in 
handsome cylindrical tubes. Immediately the 
fire is discovered the Extinguisher is snatched 
from the hook, thus releasing cap ; the contents 
are then dashed on to the flames, thereby 
creating a powerful but harmless gas which 
instantly extinguishes the fire. It can be us 
with great effect by woman or child. Guaran- 
teed to remain effective for years. 


Price 5s. Each. 
Polished Brass or Nickel-Plated, price 10/6 
This wonderful Appliance is daily saving both 
life and property. Send post card, and full par- 
ticulars will be sent you post free. 


KYL-FYRE, Ltd., EASTBOURNE, 


7, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
and 92, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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Splendid Books for Boys and Girls 
FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


All About 
Railways = 
By F.S8. Hartnell 


With Beautiful Colour Frontispiece 
and 48 pages of Illustrations from 
Photographs. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


Three Girls on 


a Yacht 
By €&. &. Cowper 


With 4 Colour and 4 Black-and- 
White Pictures by E. S. Hodgson. 
Cloth gilt, 5s. ‘ 


In the Days 


of Nelson 
By Captain Frank H. Shaw 


With 4 Colour and 4 Black-and- 
| White Illustrations by Archie Webb. 
Cloth gilt, coloured edges, 5s. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 


00 


The Adventures 
of Phyllis 


By Bessie Marchant 
With 4 Colour and 4 Black-and 
White Illustrations by Fred Whiting. 

Cloth gilt, 5s. 


Yo-ho! for the 
Spanish Main 
By S. Walkey rs 


With 4 Colour Illustrations by & 
Archie Webb. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The Mysterious 
Twins 
By Brenda Girvin 


With 4 Colour Illustrations by Hilda 
Cowham. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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(BLACK OR BROWN) 


for BOOTS & t SHOES. 


Manufacturer, G. H. NELSON, Clarke Rd., Northampton 
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Speedily Yield to 


Soap and Ointment 


Cuticura Soap, assisted 
when necessary by Cuticura 


Ointment, not only pre- 
Serves, purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, from infancy to age, 
but tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, the com= 
mon cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rougit- 
uns! 


ness, and other 
and annoy ing conditions 

Id throughout the world Depots’ London, 27, 
rhouse Sq Pari le la ve 
dAntin tralia, Towns & ¢ sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Caleutta, China, Hong Kong Drug 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd, Tekio; Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd, Cape Town, et USA, Potter Dr & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props, ¢ imbus Ave 


°Post-free, 32-pace Cuticura Booklet, civing Ine 
@truction for the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Haw 
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| The Doom of the Pi a 
If ere 


“T'll tell you, old ie the finest 
thing for keeping fit. Take a+ 
CARNA SALTS TABLETS 
in your Tea—we all take 
‘em at home—self, wife, 


kiddies, and all.” 


5 CARNA SALTS ‘TABLETS 


can be dissolved in a cup of tea. coffee 
cocoa, or hot water and being taate 
less. will not spoil the flavour. They 
purify the syste but do not strain 
the organs. They are especially good 
in cases of indigest.on, constipation 
liver and kidney troubles. and giddiness 


In Boxes, 1- 


CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
110, Strand, London, W.C. 


ee THE 
WEEGER'S SEEGEROL A E 
L 
you. 

4,000 TESTIMONIALS. 

TEST HOROSCOPE 

Simply give date, 
month, and year of birth—time i! 


known. Newton Verity C4 
4, Duke St., Adelphi, London, W.C 


D0 you STAMMER? 


“THE NORMAL SYSTEM” gives a perfe - an. 
per ent re { tend f-cured 


ulleref 


FOR GREY HAIR. 
Tria! Bottle 


¥, London Principal HAILSHAM COLLEGE, SUSSEX 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.@. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 
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| |DPJ.Collis Browne's 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Cuts short all attacks of | The only Palliative in 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and | NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCEA and DYSENTERY. 


Refuse Imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. CCLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Ceavincing Medical Testimony with each Bettie. Of ali Chemists, 1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


FITS CURED INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of mosi of the ills to which 


You. | we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
NIALS. OZERINE. = |: euree posmannentiy the lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 


Birth time WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 


Verity 
London, W.C. SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WOR LD. gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 


es ials have been received, and more Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
a cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
59, Sparth Road, Claytoa Le Moors, due FOR P | 
Accringion, Lancashire. 
perfect and Dear Sir, -It is now about three y WHELPTON Ss PURIFYING PILLS, 
Sir, rece years since “ ” 
red = sulleret fo take your woaderful medicine, Ozerine. I had And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD. 


Cf all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 


been a subject to fits tor fourteen years, but siace 
taking Ozerine ! have never felt any signs of them. 


USSEX. . jen advise other sufferers to try Ozerine, | 
cs lam sure it will do them as much good as it , ATALOGUE FREE. 
‘as done me. Why should one live in misery when Q Q. Caz 


such a glorious cure is at hand ? 
‘ou may publish this testimonial whenever you 
Yours faithfulls, 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


RICHARD PILKINGTON, T 
ne fror t ‘ thet ave | 
EVERY ARTICLE 
YEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. | SICK NURSING. 
absolutcly tree, om Varix,” all Plastic Stockings 


how to wear, clean, and vepaw them, 

post frec two stamps. 

W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
35, Oxtord St., London. 

(City Branch, 52, Fore St. E.C.) 


Price 4s. 6c. and tis. per bottle, post froe. 


W. NICHOLL, 


Este 1833 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


ISSUE" Monimey [ALL KIGHTS RESERVED! 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable 
preparation than 


ENO’S 


THE OLD TIME EVER POPULAR 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, Con- 
Stipation. Errors in Diet 
Eating or Drinking. 
Thirst, Giddiness, Rheu 
matic or Giouty Poison 
Feverish Cold with 
High Temperature 
and Quick Pulse, 
and Feverish 
Conditions 
generally. 
It proves bene 
ficial in the early 
Stages of Diarrhea. 


CAUTION. 


Examine the ( ay sule, 
é and see that it is marked 

*ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 
Otherwise vou have the sincerest 
form of flattery--IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


A welcome gift Ye we) 


to friends abroad. 


M°VITIE & PRICE'S 


Dress | 


CLARA | 


|| || CHARGE | 
Postage pasa ome uly, 


Orders should now be placed. 34 RET 


| DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 

WHITE 

BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Can be obtiined in 
tins from all grocers. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers 
to the Royal Houses of England 
and Spain. 


BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. 


car, x PRINTED AND BY ( & Compony, a Bette Sauvace, Loxvos, E.G 
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